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By FREDERICK G. NICHOLS 
Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University; formerly Director of 
Commercial Education, State of Pennsylvania. 240 pages. 


This book supplies a general introduction to business training and practice and may 
be used either as an independent text or as a foundation for the study of bookkeeping. It 
includes the usual paper work which has been regarded as an important part of elemen- 
tary bookkeeping. It is designed for boys and girls before they begin to specialize in 
business occupations and is suitable for junior high schools or the equivalent grades. 


The work is divided into two parts: Part One, general business training, and Part 
Two, junior vocational business training. Part I teaches young people such common 
matters of business information as: why and how they should save, how to invest 
their savings, the functions of a bank and how to use its facilities, how travelers may 
carry money safely, how money may be sent safely, how to ship packages, how to use 
the telephone and telegraph, how to use railroad information service, filing methods, use 
of directories, simple business law, insurance, preparing record blanks, business forms, 
personal records, etc. 


In Part II special emphasis is placed upon the duties and training required of junior 
clerical workers. Here are taken up such positions as messenger, mail clerk, file 
clerk, receiving clerk, stock clerk, shipping clerk, cashier, office machine operator, en- 
try clerk, order clerk, billing clerk, time keeper, and payroll clerk. Instruction in theory 
is followed by practice in the actual work of these positions. All of these unit courses 
may be regarded not only as junior vocational training, but as try-outs of a definite 
character, and also as vocational guidance courses. 


The practice exercises provide definite drill in connection with each subject and the 
special exercises at the end of each chapter are designed to make the pupil think. 
The text is fully illustrated with model business forms and papers. An outfit made up 
of a few necessary blanks and forms is supplied separately. 
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Essential Language Habits 
CHARTERS—BETZ—COWAN 
Easy to Teach from Because: 


The pupil can grasp the meaning of the 
text throughout without interpreta- 
tion or elaboration on the part of the 
teacher. 

He can carry out the instructions unhesi- 
tatingly, for they are unvaryingly defi- 
nite and specific. 


The principles of the psychology of learn- 
ing are applied to every step through- 
out the series. 


Through the use of a checking list the 
pupil acquires a sense of responsibility 
for the correctness and neatness of his 
work. 


Every topic of language and grammar in 
the series is of use in correcting and 
improving speech. 


A three-book series for grades three to eight 
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Van Wagenen 
English Composition 
Scales 


By M. J. VAN WAGENEN 


University of Minnesota 


HESE scales differ from other English com- 
position scales in being rated for three ele- 
ments that enter into general merit: thought content, 
structure, and mechanics. With them the teacher 
can therefore measure these three different aspects 
of English composition, and also arrive at a general 
merit rating by averaging the scores. 


Another feature of these scales is that there is a 
separate scale for each of three types of composi- 
tion: exposition, narration, description. Thus the 
teacher is enabled to rate a composition by compar- 
ing it with compositions of the same type. 


These scales meet needs which have hitherto not 
been met. The method of using them is similar to 
that of other scales, and complete directions, with 
compositions for practice, are provided in thé book- 
let. 

Price 25 cents each, net. 
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Just Published 


Just Published 


THE TEACHING OF READING 


By HARRY GROVE WHEAT, Head of Department of Education, 
State Normal School, Glenville, West Virginia 


This excellent new book, for normal school classes and teachers’ read- 
ing circles, is a concrete nontechnical organization and presentation of the 
findings of the best thought upon present-day instruction in reading. It 
helps the busy teacher to formulate her ideas upon the subject and to 
utilize effectively the significant results of the recent scientific investiga- 
tions of reading by Huey, Judd, Gray and others. A well-rounded discus- 
sion of the fundamental principles of teaching reading is nicely balanced 
by seven chapters showing the detailed application of those principles to 
the work of the classroom in each of the eight grades. 
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PERSONAL ELEMENT IN THE PRESIDENT 


There has never becn the same public in- 
terest in any man entering upon presidential 
responsibility as there is im the case of Presi- 
deat Coolidge. There are well understood 
reasons for this. He has been less national in 
his personality than others whe have entered 
the White House through the death of 1 
President. Naturally we have had innumerable 
inquiries about his personal characteristics. 
While he is uniformly spoken of as “cold” by 
nature, and while that statement may he justi- 
fed, if judged by any outward cemonstration, 
we have known no man in public life more 
sincere cr more expressive of appreciation of 
friends and of service than Calvin Ccolidge has 
elways been. 

We have hesitated to refer to any incidents 
because they have not had an _ educational 
flavor, but the following letter to Audubon L. 
Hardy of Amherst speaks fcr itself. 

As a lad Calvin Coolidge was a student in 
the St. Johnsbury, Vermont, Academy, when 
Mr, Hardy was there, and naturally when his 
student of other years became President of 
the United States, Mr. Hardy sent him a brief 
note of congratulation. 

Dear Mr. President: Next to the success which is at- 
tained by his own children the schoolmaster takes pride in 
the honor which comes to his former pupils. 


I congratulate you, and I congratulate the nation you 
will serve with courage, dignity and ability. 
Yours truly, 
Audubon L. Hardy. 


In the midst of umnprecedental cares the 
President took time to seid this reply :— 
White House, Washington. 
My Dear Mr. Hardy: Thank you very much for your 
letter. I appreciate sincerely the message you sent me, 
and your assurances of friendship and confidence are a 
great help to me. 
I am only sorry that the demands upon me compel but 
a brief acknowledgment. 
Very truly yours, 
Calvin Coolidge. 
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EMINENTLY SENSIBLE 


Marion L. Burton, president of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, always pre- 
eminently sensible this vear. He sent a per- 
sonal letter to the parents of all students of 
that university, new and old, asking that they 
do not allow their son or daughter, coming to 
the university this year, to have an automobile. 
He says the automobile threatens the demo- 
cratic atmosphere of the university. Not only 
this but the need is of more study in college 
work and less skill in handling an automobile. 
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“ Betier Eyes Make Better School Children ” 
will be the title of an interesting article by 


Dr, William M. Carhart in our issue of Septem- 
ber 20. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE EFFICIENCY 


For 100 per cent. efficiency in dealing with 
school details it would not be easy to find a 





better demonstration than in Superintendent 
Peter A. Mortenson’s preparedness of the 
schools of Chicago. 

All the teachers were assigned and each 
classroom had a teacher. All children who 


were promoted in June were personally in- 
formed and they knew where to go. In most 
cases seats were assigned them in advance. 

All the buildings were renovated and cleaned 
during the summer by the engineers and cus- 
todians in force, and in many schools extensive 
repairs were made. 
the bins. 

Sufficient textbooks had been received tc 
supply every child and they were distributed 
to the various schools ready to be given out 
the first day. 


In most cases coal was in 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


It is exceedingly fitting that the American 
Association of Teachers Colleges should have 
functioned in its larger field for the first time 
on the one hundredth anniversary of the open- 
ing of the first Teacher Training School in the 
New Werld. 

The resolutions passed at the 
meeting, February-March, 1923, 
following paragraphs :— 

The education of all the people is fundamen- 
tal to the prosperity and continuity of a 
democracy. Therefore a_ trained teacher 
should be provided for every school through- 
out the country, and, as far as it is possible, 
there should be equal educational opportunities 
for all children. To this end we heartily en- 
dorse the bill to create a National Department 
of Education and the principle of federal aid 
for public schools. 

We declare that the teachers college is a 
technical institution designed and maintained 
for the sole purpose of preparing teachers; and 
this responsibility should not be limited to a 
single field, but it should prepare teachers for 
all types and kinds of educational work which 
is carried on at the public expense. We there- 
fore approve difterentiated curricula for teachers 
as a practical necessity, and we approve the 
principle of election, reasonably applied, to 
adapt the curriculum to individual requirements 
and the changing needs of society. 

We believe that, as soon as may be, all state 
mormal schools and state teachers colleges 
should maintain professional courses of at 
least four years beyond the level of the stan- 
dard high school, thus becoming in name and 
in fact teachers colleges. 

The minimum qualification for admission to 
a standard college should be graduation from a 
standard high school or its equivalent. 


Cleveland 
contain the 
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OF TEACHERS COLLEGES 


The requirements for a degree should be the 
satistactory completion of not less than four 
years (120 semester hours or the equiv- 
alent.) 

Teachers colleges and all other undergraduate 
colleges, having uniform requirements in 
quality and quantity for entrance to the fresh- 
man year and for graduation, should exchange 
credits at par. 

The curriculum of the teachers college should 
be thoroughly professionalized, but in quantity 
and quality its content should be fully equiva- 
Jent to that of the standard college or univer- 
sity. 

The minimum scholastic requirement of all 
teachers in normal schools and teachers col- 
leges should be the master’s degree or its 
equivalent in professional study and experi- 
ence. 

The average teaching program of a teacher 
in such colleges should not exceed sixteen 
ciock hours per week in actual teaching or the 
equivalent in classroom, laboratory, shop or 
supervisory work. The class unit should not 
exceed thirty students. 

The salaries ot departmental heads and 
professors in teachers colleges should be equal 
to those paid in standard liberal arts colleges 
and universities. 

Teachers colleges should provide adequate 
iacilities tor observation and practice teaching, 
tinder expert supervision. This work should be 
the integrating and dominating feature of 
teacher preparation. 


The teachers in charge of the training 
department should possess preparation equal 


to that of the other members of the faculty, 
and they should be chosen with especial refer- 
ence to their conspicuous ability in the tech- 
nique cf teaching. 
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INFLUENCE OF EDUCATORS. 


There has never been as keen interest in any 
pronouncement of school men as in the 
report on “Coal and Civil Liberty,” by a com- 
mittee consisting of Zechariah Chafee, Jr., 
professor of law at Harvard University; Pro- 
fessor Herbert A. Miller, of Oberlin College; 
Rev. John A. Ryan, director of the National 
Catholic Weltare Council, Washington, D. C.; 
Rey. Arthur E. Holt, social service secretary 
of the Congregational Church, Boston, and 
Kate Holladay Claghorn, head of the depart- 
ment of social research of the New York 
School of Social Work. Winthrop D. Lane 
had charge of the committee’s investigations, 
being assisted by Jerome Davis, assistant pro- 
fessor of sociology, Dartmouth College. 

A typical lease, says the committee, is that 
used by the H. C. Frick Coke Company at its 
operations at both Fairchance, Fayette County, 


Pa., and Marmmoth, Westmoreland County, Pa., 
which states that “the rights to the premises 
shall be only the right of ingress and egress to 
the lessee.” 

The report said that the families of miners 
must Jive in houses in towns that are situated 
on company property and that before they can 
have such houses they must sign leases. It 
then submitted alleged cupies of these leases. 

Some of these forbid the miner to receive in 
his heuse any person objectionable to the coal 
company. They further restrict the use of 
roads, alleys. 

The payment of deputy sherifis by coal com- 
panies is attacked, and the commission is asked 
to consider whether this practice does not con- 
stitute a threat against the impartial applica- 
tion of the law, and the fair maintenance of 
civil rights. 
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WOMAN’S PERSONALITY IN TEACHING 


Teaching is an art rather than a science. 
Educat:on is a science rather than an art. 

While there are women gifted in the art of 
teaching and women devoted to the science of 
education the feminine qualities in 
magnify her skill in the art of teaching. 

The main characteristic of the art of teach- 
ing is appreciation of the individual rather than 
of the group, of the child rather than the sub- 
ject. in winning rather than in forcing, in sym- 
pathy rather than domineerance. 

A woman puts a dimmer on the feminine in 
her nature if she is a better general of a group 
than comrade of individuals, if she had rather 
have some children lose a year in school than 
to lower the class average in tests and meas- 
urements. 

Art in teaching is measured by the effect 
upon the child’s learning the best things in the 
best way when he makes his own choice of 
what to learn and how to learn it. 

The feminine mind thinks of the child’s to- 
morrow just as she thinks of the beautiful fra- 
grant rose when she sees the rosebud. 

Feminine personality is indispensable in the 
elementary grades. An elementary teacher 
without feminine personality 1s a professional 
moron. 

Feminine personality without method train- 
ing is better than training in methods without 
feminine personality. 

For one who worships subject methods su- 
premely to try to teach the art of teaching 
io women is a professional tragedy. 

For a teacher training institution to give 
professional credit for knowledge of subject 
methods and refuse credit for personality in 
the art of teaching elementary pupils is a pro- 
fessional crime. 

To test and measure children’s ability in sub- 


women 


ject methods and not test them for the influ- 
ig of the teacher personality is high com- 

The child from six to twelve is of absorbing 
interest to the teacher. The mother interest 
is intense so long as the child is dependent as 
to its personal needs. So long as the mother 
is indispensable the mother-instinct is supreme. 

As not all women are feminine so not all 
mothers have the mother instinct. A nurse is 
much better for the child than a mother with- 
out the mother instinct, and a good institution 
is even better for a child than a mother with 
whom motherhood is not supreme. 

From tour to twelve the feminine instinct 
is different from the mother instinct. It is no 
longer that the child is dependent but that his 
independence shall have prepotency. The years 
of four, five, six are years of developing physi- 
cal independence. 

A mother who persists in keeping the child 
from four to six dependent upon her makes a 
well nigh fatal mistake. 

For most homes the kindergarten is as in- 
dispensable to the child from four to six as 
the high school is from thirteen to sixteen. 

From six or seven to twelve the feminine 
spirit is invaluable. 

Frcm seven to nine the child must learn to 
learn independently and from ten to twelve to 
think independently; from thirteen to fifteen 
to live socially, from sixteen to eighteen to 
harvest all the physical, intellectual and social 
independence he has gained and from nineteen 
to twenty-one to market his harvest. 

The feminine personality is indispensable to 
the unfolding of a child’s life from six or seven 
to twelve and they are years of universal need 
ef the pérsonality of a woman. 





LINCOLN MEMORIAL IN INDIANA 


Linneus Hines, president, State Teachers 
College, Terre Haute, Indiana, is president of 
the Indiana Lincolu Memorial Association. 

It is a volunteer association. The purpose 
is to help to put at or near Lincoln’s place of 
residence in Indiana a memorial worthy of the 









great emancipator and suitable to the dignity 
of one of the three states that furnished Lin- 
toln to the nation. They have plans for pur- 
chasing real estate at or near Lincoln City, and 
on this real estate they want to place a memo- 
tal that will be one of the patriotic shrines 
of the nation. 

Dr. Hines drew up a bill that was passed by 





the recent session of the legislature. This bill 
created a commission, which the Governor has 
appointed. This commission is _ bi-partisan. 
It is authorized to do the work that the Lin- 
coln Memorial Association has begun. The 
two organizations will work together in for- 
warding this great movement. Recently they 
have discovered an obscure bequest left by a 
citizen of Indianapolis for a memorial to Lin- 
coln in the southeastern pertion of University 
Square in the city of Indianapolis. This sum 


has been drawing interest for many years. 
The administrator has had _ the 
in charge all these years. 


matter 
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AN UNUSUAL VALEDICTORY 


We cannot resist the temptation ts publish 
ihe Valedictory Address of Adolpheus Weiner- 
Wurst at the Washington State Normal School 
at Ellensburg. In the spring of 1922 the editor 
of the Journal of Education spent four weeks 
speaking to more than one-half of the high 
school students of the state. 

There was always some representative of 
one of the three State Normal Schools. At 
Walla Walla Professor H. C. Fish was the 
representative of the Ellensburg State Normal 
School. It happens that Adolpheus Weiner- 
Wurst was in the audience and-went into the 
classroom when Trofessor Fish spoke of the 
advantages of Ellensburg Schooi for a prepara- 
tion tor teaching. As a result he went to 
Itienshburg to complete his preparation, and 
this June graduated and was valedictorian of 
the class. 

The following is the unique way his valedic- 
tory was published in Student Opinion :— 

VALEDICTORY. 

BEFORE I came to W. S. N. S. 
DR. WINSHIP came 
FROM Boston to 
MAKE A SPEECH at Walla Walla 
HI SCHOOL and 
MR. FISH WAS there too 
BUT Dr. Winship told how 
A MAN who was driving a 
MOTOR CAR on a 
MOUNTAIN road 
WENT AROUND a dangerous curve 
AND DIDN’T honk and 
WHEN DR. WINSHIP shouted 
“HONK! HARRY, HONK!” 
HARRY pointed to a 
MIRROR WHICH showed the road 
AROUND THE curve 
AND HE said 
THAT 
WHAT 
OUR COUNTRY neéds is teachers 
WHO CAN 
LOOK AROUND the curve 
INTO THE future and 
BECOME BUILDERS AND LEADERS 
OF 
WORLD CITIZENSHIP. 
AND Mr. Fish 
SAID that 
WwW. Ss. N. S. 
TRIED TO train men and 
WOMEN TO do 
WHAT DR. WINSHIP said 
SHOULD BE done 
AND I am glad 
I CAME because I have gone 
TO SCHOOL at fotr 
DIFFERENT COLLEGES and I 
KNOW THAT 
W. S. N. S.-does 
WHAT Mr. Fish said 
IT TRIED to do 
AND I AM sorry to 
GRADUATE because 
I WOULD like to 
STAY. 

YOU ARE WELCOME. 

—Adolpheus Weinerwurst. 
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A REMARKABLE HISTORY 


[“The New Larned History for Ready Reference, 
Reading, and Research.” Volumes III and IV. Com- 
plete Revised Edition in Twelve Volumes. C. A. Nichols 
Publishing Company, Springfield, Massachusetts. ] 

here are times when an editor realizes how 
inadequate language 1s to convey the faintest 
idea of a subject. Rarely is this as serious a 
limitation as in attempting to write of “ The 
New Larned History jor 
Reading and Research.” 

lt 1s thirty years, since we began to use the 
original Five-Volume Larned History _ for 
Ready Reference. A few vears later a sup- 
nlemental volume was added and then another 
supplemental volume, and in all the years we 
have used these seven volumes. and though 
we have given thousands of volumes from our 
library to universities, private 
libraries “The Larned History” has held its 
place. Would we could express our surprise 
and delight at the vast improvement in “ The 
New Larned History” with its quarter of a 
million words on a “History of kducation” 
such as can be found nowhere else, atid this is 
only one of innumerabie contributions to his- 
tory, geography, literature, art, science, philos- 
ophy, ete. 


Ready Reference, 


school and 


very word was actually written by some 
one of the best historians. biographers, scien- 
tists and specialists on the subject treated. 

There is not a paragraph written by a hack 
writer, not a sentence written as a filler, not 
a staternent made by a prepagandist for use 
in these twelve volunies, each of which con- 
tains more material than is in eight ordinary 
hooks oi 400 pages. 

The illustrations and maps are exceptionally 
valuable. We appreciate that we have really 
given slight appreciation of the significance of 
these books. 
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VIRTUE OF THE BLANK 

Kew exigencies are more annoying than to be 
called upon to write a recommendation for a 
candidate who is not well qualined for the po- 
sition in question. It is a temptation to say 
something that will cost the candidate his posi- 
tion. A State Normal School principal was 
fined by the court $3,000 for writing why a stu- 
dent was not aliowed to graduate. Several af- 
fairs of that kind have been so expensive as 0 
he tragic. 

The only thing to do is to leave a blank—~ 
If questioned about the omission simply say: 
“I do not care to answer.” Then it is up to the 
candidate to say why he thinks the blank was 





unfilled. 
20+ @ 0+ 0+ @ 09 


The discipline of your schoolroom today will 
show itself in the industry and commerce 
of tomorrow, and your character and person- 
ality will be reflected in the citizens of the 
Republic generations hence-—Hon. J. J. Davis, 
secretary of the Department of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
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PIONEERS IN EDUCATION— III.) 


TYPEWRITER BORN 


On Sepiember 12, 1873. Ilion, Herkimer 
County, N.Y., gave to the world the first prac- 
tical typewriter. 

As a part of the celebration the Herkimer 
County Historical Society has printed a most 





CHRISTOPHER LATHAM SHOLES 
Inventor of the Typewriter 


attractive book, entitled “The Story ot the 
[yvpewriter,” which starts with a history of 
writing from the word-picture days of the 
savage and follows with a well-written account 
of the typewriter’s origin and development. 
Some of the high spots in typewriter accom- 
plishment are briefly summarized below. 

If a crowd in an average American city were 
asked to indicate by holding up their hands 
who knew the name of the inventor of the 
iypewriter, a kindergarten child would have no 
difficulty in counting the hands, for Christo- 
dher Latham Sholes, the inventor, was a man 
of extreme modesty, who kept in the back- 
ground, and his name has never been associated 
with his great invention. And the use of the 
typewriter has become so general that but few 
have stopped to consider what it has meant to 
business. 

Sholes, a printer and publisher by trade, was 
born in Columbia County, Pa., in 1819. He 
came from oldest New England stock, his an- 
cestors having served with distinction in the 
War of the Revolution. One of his grand- 
fathers was a lineal descendant of John and 
Priscilla Alden. He is described as a man of 
Very unusual and attractive character and of 
extreme personal modesty. 

One day while at work in a little machine 
shop in Milwaukee, upon a machine for num- 


HALF-A-CENTURY AGO 


bering serially the pages of blank books and 
the like, the suggestion was made to him that 
a machine that would write Ictters and words 
instead of figures alone would be of great bene- 
fit tv mankind, and he started upon what was 
to be the practical typewriter. 

The work went steadily onward and_ by 
autumn of 1867 the first machine had been 
made, although no patent was taken out until 
June of the year following. It was crude ir 
every way but it wrote rapidly and accurately. 
Some twenty-five or thirty models of the 
machine were made before it was in a form 
to warrant its manufacture. 

The telephone and typewriter were both first 
introduced to the public at the Philadelphia 
Centennial Exposition in 1876. Although un- 
questionably the two most important exhibits, 
neither attracted more thati passing attention, 
until one day late in the exposition Dom Pedro, 
emperor of Brazil, chanced to see the telephone 
and proclaimed it to the world as the solution 
of a great physical problem. 

The typewriter received no such auspictozs 
launching upon the business world. It was 
regarded as an interesting piece of mechanism, 
hut it was only after hard persistent effort that 
lis value became recognized. It is safe to say 
that neither the inventor ner any of those in- 
terested in the early production of the type- 
writer had any real idea of the giant strides 
that it was to make. 

The records of the British Patent Office show 








EMANCIPATION 


“I fee] that I have done something for the 
women who have always had to work so hard. 


This will enable them more easily to earn a 


living.”’—Christopher Latham Sholes. 
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that in 1714 a patent was granted by Queen 
Anne to Henry Mill, an English engineer, for 
an “artincial machine or method for the im- 
pressing or transcribing of letters, singly or 
progressively,” etc. This is the first recorded 
attempt tu invent a typewriter. Other models 
came out from time to time, but all were lack- 
ing in speed or some other fundamental neces- 
sity. 

Fifty years ago business had grown to a 
point where the pen was no longer equal to the 
requirements of correspondence and records. 
Business men were called “slaves of the pen”; 
the lack of a better medium for writing proved 
a drag equal to the loss of huge sums of 
money. Sholes knew from personal experience 





MODEL I REMINGTON, SHOP NO. I 


that there was vital need for a writing machine. 

Upon ithe cempletion of his first model Sholes 
practically abandoned the use of the pen, even 
using the machine for writing his name at the 
end of some of his letters. He typed letters to 
a number of his friends, one of which went to 
James Densmore, then of Meadville, Pa. Dens- 
more was a practical man of aflairs and he at 
once realized the possibiliiics of the new in- 
vention. His strong faith was to prove the 
salvation of the enterprise. He purchased a 
half interest in the invention, and when the 
mild-mannered Sholes had a tenaency tc become 
discouraged, Densmore’s influence kept him at 
the task until a worthy mcdel resulted. 

The selection of a name for the new inven- 
tion proved a puzzle. Prior inventors had 
made a mess of it, selecting such names as: 
“Fterotype,” “ Chirographer,.” “ Typographer” 
and others even less appropriate. Sholes himself 
finally selected the name by which the machine 
was to be universally known, that of “ Type- 
writer.” He had the rather unique distinction 
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of selecting the name for his own creation. 

The original typewriter of 1873 contamed 
fundamental features which are still standard. 
It had the step by step escapement mechanism 
which caused the letter spacing travel cf the 
carriage, type bars on which type were 
mounted that printed at a common centre; it 
fed the paper around a cylinder; it was 
equipped with line spacing and carriage return 
mechanism and printed through a ribbon which 
traveled across the printing point with the 
movement of the carriage. It also had the 
standard number of printing keys placed in four 
rows, and the characters on the keys followed 
the arrangement now known as “ universal.” 

In September, 1873, after six years of effort, 
Densmore came to the works of E. Remington 
& Sens, gun makers at Ilion, bringing with 
him the Shoies model. He was accompanied 
by George W. Yost, salesman par excellence. 
A conference with the Remington representa- 
tives resulted in a contract for the manufac- 
ture and sale of the typewriter, and one that 
was to iink the names of Remington and type- 
writer from that day. 

The first manufactured typewriter was 
known as “ Modei 1 Remington,” and it will 
always be kncwn as the “ Ancestor of aii writ- 
ing machines.” It resembled the sewing 
machine in appearance, being provided with a 
foot treadle, and was mounted on a_ stand 
similar to the ones used for sewing machines, 
the Remington firm having been engaged in 
the manufacture of that useful article on 
an extensive scale. It wrote capital letters only 
and it was not until 1878 that the Model 2 
Remington appeared, which wrote both capi- 
tals and small letters by means of a shift key. 

The Kemington cerps of experts continued to 
make improvements in the typewriter, to meet 
new fields that developed. The decimal tabu- 
lator appeared in 1898, which permitted the 
writing of columns of figures anywhere on a 
page with the same speed as ordinary line by 
line writing. This in turn brought up the idea 
of a typewriter that would add, and in the early 
ninetics the adding and subtracting machine 
was added. One of the later developments was 
the introduction of the portable model. 

Correspondence. records and every kind of 
form and statistical work are now written upon 
the 


typewriter. It does the most intricale 
accounting and bookkeeping work with ease 


ana speed. The portable is widely used fer 
every nature of personal writing, and is being 
used in growing numbers in the schools and 
the home. With it remarkable progress 1 
heing made in the education of the young. 
Sales of the writing machine made unsatis- 
factory progress until 1882, when the Remirg- 
tons made a contract with the firm of Wycket, 
Seamans & Benedict, coticeding to them ihe 
selling agency for the whoie world. They 
agreed to take all of the machines the Reming- 
ton factory could build. Wyckoff, Seamans & 
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Benedict were the real founders of the type- 
writer’s commercial success. ‘The firm was 
composed of William Ozmun Wyckoff, a widely 
known court reporter, Clarence Walker Sea- 
mans in charge of typewriter sales for E. 
Remington & Sons, and Henry Harper Bene- 
dict, also of the Remington staff. 

There were no typists in the early days and 
the getting of young men and women to learn 
the art became as much of a selling problem 
as the sale of the machine itself. The neces- 
sity of supplying operators led to the growth 
of another distinctive feature of the typewriter 
business—the free employment departments 
maintained for the service of typewriter users. 
These departments are still ma:ntained by the 
large typewriter-concerns and through them 
millions of stenographers and typists have 
secured employment. 

The relation between the typewriter and the 
business school was slow in its early develop- 
ment. In the first typewriter catalogue an 
invilation was exterded to stenographers to 
come and dictate to operators from steno- 
graphic notes. But the typewriter was to 
become a close partner of stenography, and this 
partuership, exiending through vears, has re- 
sulted in stenography and typing becoming 
known as the “twin arts.” A close alliance has 
also existed between telegraphy and the type- 
writer. 

According to “ The Story of the Typewriter ” 
the greatest triumph of the typewriter, even 
greater than its influence upon business, edu- 
cation or language, is the transformation it has 
wrought in our whole social order. It was the 
writing machine which opened to women the 
doors of business life. A strong prejudice 
existed fiftv years ago against the employ- 
ment cf women in business offices. The writ- 
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ing machine so stimulated business that there 
were not enough men to perform the necessary 
clerical work, women had to be used, and the 
typist blazed the way for other women to enter 
every department of business. 

Prior to 1873 no real career was possible for 
women outside of the home. Such opportuni- 
ties for gainful occupation as did exist were 
usually for the untrained and uneducated. They 
furnished no adequate basis for true and 
general economic freedom. Then Herkimer 
County produced the typewriter and through 
it the barriers of prejudice were thrown aside, 
economic independence was won for women 
and frum this came every form of modera 
jeminisin, the most significant and important 
social evolution of our time. 

The name of Christopher Latham Sholes will 
be in every mouth at the Ilion celebration, and 
the world will become better acquainted with 
him and his great achievements. His retiring 
disposition kept him in the background, but 
he builded even beiter than he thought. A 
memorial is to be dedicated at Ilion as a part 
of the ceremonies and the National Shorthand 
Writers’ Association is to erect a monument to 
mark his grave in Milwaukee. 

“The Story of the Typewriter” is another 
worthy link in the chain of books that have 
come out from time to time giving the his- 
tories of our great American industries. It is 
full of humanity and triumph over discourage- 
ment, like the stories of so many of our great 
inventions. It will be of value as a reference 
book in future years aid will be of interest te 
students of American progress. It will be of 
particular interest to the millions of women 
who have directly benefited by Sholes’ genius. 
[he Herkimer County Historical Society is to 
be congratulated upon its fine book. 
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SHE NEVER GAVE ME A CHANCE 


EDGAR A. GUEST 


It happened that I came along as school was letting out 
And laughing boys and smiling girls raced everywhere 


about, 

But two there were who walked along the road in front 
of me 

And one young head was bowed to earth, a troubled lad 
was he, 


And as I stepped around the pair to hasten on my way; 
“She never gave a chance to me!” I heard the youngster 
say. 


Oh, I have been a boy myself, and I have been to school 

And I have suffered punishment for breaking many a rule, 

I've worn the brand of mischief and been written down as 
bad, 

So I could reconstruct the scene—the teacher and the lad, 

The swift, avenging punishment, the stern and angry 
glance, 

The blot of shame upon a boy, sent home without a chance. 


I did not stop to ask the lad his little tale to tell, 

There was no need of that, because I knew the story well; 
“She never gave a chance to me!” That sentence held it all; 
A hundred times I'd lived the scene in days when I was 


small ; 

A broken rule, a teacher vexed, hot rage where calm be- 
longed, 

A guilty judgment blindly made—a youngster sadly 
wronged. 


I still can see that little chap upon his homeward way, 

“She never gave a chance to me,” I still can hear hit say, 

And so I write this verse for him, and all the girls and 
boys 

Who shall their tutors now and then disturb with needless 
noise. 

Be fair, you teachers of our land, in every circumstaace; 

Don’t let some little fellow say he never had a chance. 

—Okiahoma ‘Teacher. 
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WHY DO BANKERS GET RICH ?—(IL) 


5. %. 


The least profitable department of the bank- 
ing business is done on a basis of one hundred 
per cent. profit annually. Make this statement 
to a banker and the chances are more than 
even that he will flatly deny it, probably scoff 
at it, and possibly say you are crazy. ~ Some 
bankers wouid deny the validity of the law of 
gravitation, the multiplication table or the ten 
commandments if it were to their financial in- 
terest to do so. 

But let us figure a little. 

If you buy a lease on a farm, contracting to 
pay a -vearly rental of three dollars an acre 
for the use of the farm, and the same day 
Telease it at six dollars an acre, what per cent. 
profit do you make? (Investment $3, profit 
$3, rate of profit 100 per cent.) Stand at one 
window taking in money from a line of savings 
account depositors, for which you pay them 3 
per cent., and hand out this money at another 
window to borrowers who pay you 6 per cent. 
on their loans, and what is the rate of profit? 

But the savings department is the least re- 
munerative line of banking, for that departinent 
does pay something for the use of the money. 
But how about current deposits? Suppose de- 
posits average x dollars. The bank does not 
keep x dollars all the time to meet checks on 
those deposits. That would be unnecessary. 
Except in times of panic or unrest, bankers are 
safe in lending out fifty per cent. of their aver- 
age deposits; and as a matter of fact, in nor- 
mal conditions, now that the Federal Reserve 
Banking law protects the business of the coun- 
try from the possibility of panics, it is perfectly 
safe to lend a considerably larger proportion 
than haif of the average deposits. The use 
of that fifty per cent. for loaning purposes costs 
the bank nothing except the trivial expense of 
bookkeeping. 

The interest which the bank receives from 
loaning the funds available from deposits is 
clear gain. There is slight exception to this; 
some banks pay large depositors who have 
big balances a small per cent. on their monthly 
balances, but such cases are not common 
enough to vitiate the proposition that a vast 
available loan fund arises from the balances 
of the depositors and that this is clear profit to 
the bank. 

Another source of proht to the banks is the 
use oi public funds for which they pay a lower 
rate than to the savings depositor—usually 
from 2 to 2$ per cent. When taxes are paid 
into the treasury it is evident that for half a 
vear or more there will be a considerable fund 
of idle money in the public treasury. Munici- 
palities authorize their treasurers to deposit 
this surplus in banks at a low rate of interest, 


GILLAN 


usually 2 per cent., seldom more than 
2$ per cent. How this works to the 
advantage of the banks in one city is 


clearly shown in the following, clipped from 
the Milwaukee Journal of April 27, 1921. And 
this is not exceptional; it can be duplicated in 
almost any city :— 

“You cannot blame banks for chasing the dollar until it 
is out of breath; that is their business. But when they tell 
you they are going to give the dollar to the small merchant, 
their feelings should not be hurt if people wink. They 
are backing Alderman Radke’s resolution entirely for the 
sake of the small merchant—so they say. 

“Alderman Radke’s resolution prohibits the city treas- 
urer from investing any more of the city’s surplus money 
in United States certificates of indebtedness. City Treas- 
urer Drew says the city had invested $8,000,000 in these 
certificates. Alderman Radke told the council finance 
committee that this money should be deposited in Mil- 
waukee banks, so that the small merchant could borrow it 
from the banks to buy new stocks with. Representatives 
of banks said Alderman Radke was absolutely right; that 
putting the city’s money in debt certificates was gumming 
the Milwaukee banking situation. 

“What the banks did not put in italics was that here is 
a nice pot of money they would like to get their hands on, 
because all they pay the city is two and one-half per cent. 
This is one-half per cent. less than they pay on savings 
deposits. This money they would generously lend to the 
small merchant at not less than seven per cent. Clear 
evidence of their interest in the small merchant. 

“On the other hand, the city gets between five and six 
per cent. on the certificates of indebtedness. City Treas- 
urer Drew estimated that the difference between this and 
the two and one-half per cent. the city would get from 
the banks, would amount during this year to $100,000. This 
is city revenue, and if it does not come from this source 
it would have to be added to the taxes. 

“So under the Radke resolution the banks would be 
ahead the difference between two and one-half per cent. 
and seven per cent.; the city would be out $100,(00, and the 
small merchant would be paying the seven per cent. he 
pays now, so he would be even. In short, it is a bonus of 
$100,000 out of the pockets of the taxpayers for the bene- 
fit of the banks. Concern for the small merchant is not 
without compensation. 

“Incidentally, the banks might get more money to lend 
to the small merchants if there were more co-operation in 
their own institutions. The part of the bank that lends 
money knows that the money rate has gone up, but the 
man at the savings department window still thinks it is 
1914, and three per cent.” 

Why do bankers get rich? (1) Their busi- 
ness is organized on a compound interest basis. 
(2) They pay for capital employed belonging 
to individuals and municipalities less than halt 
of the rate which they exact from borrowers, 
thus making one hundred per cent. profit. 
(3) Banks profit by the misfortunes and neces- 
sities of individuals and municipalities. This 
topic will be taken up in the next article. Mean- 
while read Genesis xxv., 29 to 33, also “ The 
Merchant of Venice,” Act I., Scene 3. 
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LIVING IN THE AGE OF TESTS 


ARTHUR 


Has your child been tested? Have the re- 
sults stirred up your curiosity or your anger, 
or your pride? 

We have had the “iron age,” the “steel 
age,” and the “concrete age.” Now it is the 
“test age” and its godfather is the psycho!- 
ogist. When the last now-the-truth-mav-be- 
told book is written it will in all probability 
prove that the psychologist won the war. _ 

At present he is the big chief in the public 
school system. He has developed wonderful 
formulas for actions of humans through the 
study of mice. He has vivisecied cats that he 
might know about boys. 

Just now through his I. Q., or intelligence 
quotient, he has made more than one parent 
ill through the thought that his child is a 
moron. Or he has made a parent swell with 
pride because his Johnny or Susie has been 
found “to have the highest I. Q. in the class.” 

The psychologist is abroad in the land. He 
has everyone on the run. He _ wields his 
mental measuring stick and every one is awed. 
He is now swinging the axe of tests. 

He tells us that a child of x vears should 
know y words and be able to add 
figures of w places. He demonstrates that 
there are x percentage of people below 
capacity to master Wentworth’s improper frac- 
tions and y percentage of those who can 
teli why George Washington was. 


a> 


DEAN 


The public does not know what it is all about. 
But the average person is always impressed 
with the unknowable. An ‘ism or an ‘ology 
goes a long way in these days. 

My prophecy is that these * tests” will have 
a lingering death. Some day the spirit and 
real intelligence of children will receive some 
attention with a far less arbitrary measure. 

Some day we will learn that a smile, a 
knowledge of how to count change, a good 
body, a technical knowledge of one’s business, 
a human undertaking and a general application 
of good horse sense may preduce an efficient 
worker, a good citizen, and a decent 
parent. 

He may or may not know a lot about frac- 
tional inversions or respond properly tc the 
correct index finger reactions when tickled ia 
the fifth rib. 

To measure the capacity for and the success 
in living by ability to pass reading, writing, 
arithmetic and reaction tests is to play with 
the Infinite. School progress is not the same 
as life progress as the lives of great men 
testify. 

Tests are all right in their place, but their 
ylace is a small one. To the way of thinking 
of many sane educators not carried away by 
the ’isms and ’clogies of a day the I. Q. idea 
means Immense Question, not yet solved. 
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OUR LOVES 


Tune—“My 


Bonnie.” 


| Written for the “Annual Jolly” of the teachers of East Orange, N. J.] 


The schoolmistress’ 
The schoolmistress’ 


life is most jolly, 
life is a cinch; 


She has only thirty-five pupils 


Or fifty-five, say, at a pinch. 


CuHorus 


Bring back, bring back, 


Bring back next Friday to me, to me; 


Bring back, bring back, 
Oh, bring back next Friday to me. 


The school mistress 


loves supervisors ; 


They make her life easy for her. 


She lets them conduct all her classes 
Without any silly demur. 


The school mistress 


loveth vacation 


For courses in college to take; 


Last summer she went to Columbia, 


Next summer she'll spend at the lake. 


CHORUS 
Bring back, bring back, 
Bring back next summer to me, to me; 
Bring back, bring back, 


Oh, bring back next summer to me. 
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THE NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 


b 


The xew elementary school curriculum whieh 


has already developed in a few places, and 
Which is rapidly establishing itself in progres- 
sive school systems throughout the United 


states, possesses many distinctive characteris- 
tics, distinguishing it from the earlier type ci 
I shall 


three of 


curriculum which it is succeeding, 
time call your attention to 
characteristics only. 

la the first place, it will be delinitely headed, 


tea! > 
ANC 


TO these 


evidencing by its intérnal structure wihat its 
This 
tinet advance over the curricula 
time as they to 
of the systems. 
these 


aims and objectives are. will be a dis- 


at the present 
found in 948 per 
\n if 

an overwhelming 
percentage of them are merely skeletal in their 
content, merely 


are be Cent. 
school examination ¢ 


curricula shows that 
in-use 
and indicating the pages to be cevered from 


specifying textbooks 
grade to grade. 

The curriculum and 
concretely in the early pages of the course of 


new will state clearly 
siudy in each subject what it is believed may 
be accomplished in the education and_ sociali- 
zatien of children through the teaching of the 
subject in question. It will show the relation- 
ship in an illustrative way between the con- 


tents specified and the objectives set up for 
realization. 

The importance cof making very clear just 
what the results and ends are which should 


be achieved in children through the teaching 
of each subject can hardly be overestimated. 
We appreciate the importance of determining 
definitely and clearly just what ou 
are in the ordinary things of life which we do, 
that their 
unmindful ef determining the 


r 


purposes 


show makers 


but courses of study 
have been very 
course of study in the light of the purpose it 
is to achieve. 

In the second place, the new course of study 
will, in so far as possible, determine its con- 
The need for this proceed- 


f eliminating tl 


tent scientifically. 
the 
and functionless and bringing 1n 


ing in interest « le useless 
new materials 


not to be tound there now, is very fundamental 


The course of study as we find il is a tra- 
ditional instrument which assumed its present 
content largely as the result of accident. As 
each of the various earlier aims of education 
dominated the situation, various types of sub 
ject matter were added. \long with each 
addition was retained the previous accumula 
liens with the result that a orveat amount ot 


dead, obsvlete material is ‘ov be found along 


WII 


SON 


eiey, California 


with thai which is actually valuable and useful 
life situations. 

Within the last has been 
accumulated the a number of excel- 
lent scientific investigations to determine jusi 
what ought to be taught in light of what 
needed and used by people cut in social situa- 


in 


few vears there 


results of 


is 


tions. These studies have not only given us 
certain definite usable results but thev have 
et the pattern and the methods which shoul! 
be used in other studies. There is vet serious 
need te determine what ought to be taught 


in each subject in which there is as vet no 
specific satisfactory answer as to what should 
be taught. 

Lhe fiadings at this time are pretty definite 
in spelling, arithmetic, language and grammar, 
and some headway has been made in the fielt 
The work in all of these 
extended and similar work 
‘ds to be dore in all other subjects. No one 
shouid to reconstruct any of 
study without the guidance of all the investi- 
of a_ scientific which have 
thus far. They are valuable not only 


cf ihe social studies. 


fields needs to be 
ne 
presume course 


eations sort been 
made 
in climinating what should be omitted because 
it useless but also in showing new materials 
and which should be 


because of their socializing value. 


is 


undertakings drawn in 


eurriculum will 


Continual gathering, 


In the third place, the new 
always be in the making. 
will charac- 
keeping the 


and 
Further, 


re-arranging Improvement 
the task of 


date will be carried for- 


terize it. 


4 


course of study up to 


ward democratically and co-operatively. 


It as absolutely essential if the curriculum 
is to be what it should be that it should be 
continually developing co-oneratively. If the 


work is undertaken co-operatively, it is certain 
produce a better instrument because all the 
and other of the ot 
ability are called upon to make their contribu- 


TO 


teachers ofticers schoal 


tion for its development. 

Furcher, if all are at work upon the course 
of study, they are growing and developing. 
They are therefore becoming more capabie. 
Phe result is a broader, more theroughly 


trained and a more capable body of teachers. 

The benefit all this that the 
of study as it is at any time is more 
certain to operate successfully in the schoels 


ereat ot is 


course 


it is an instrument which the teaching stall 


if 

as whole has participated in developing. 
Since they developed it, they believe in it; and 
they are inspired to try to execute it with 
the largest measure oi results, 
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THE CURRICULUM, WITH 
SPANISH 


A Symposium of Quotations. 


Compiled by Henry Grattan Doyle, professor of Romance 
D. C., and Modern Language 

“Personally 1 am in no doubt as to the profit and pleas- 
ure derived by the business man who knows one or more 
foreign languages. The personal relation means much in 
cultivating lasting business relations abroad, and the re- 
moval of the language difficulty greatly stimulates business 
contacts with those of different nationalities. We cannot 
expect all the foreigners with whom we desire to deal to 
know the English language. It is for us to do our part 
in facilitating international business and social relations by 
The 


woman who has a good reading and speaking knowledge 


aying attention to foreign languages. man or 
ying . guag 


of French, or Spanish, or Italian, or German, or Portu- 
guese, or Russian, or Dutch, or Danish, or Swedish, etc., 
has a much easier and more agreeable access to the real 
understanding and the sympathetic friendship of those in 
whom he is interested in one or more foreign countries. 

I believe modern language instruction in the schools of 
the United States should be encouraged in the interest of 
American business, in the interest of America’s foreign 
relations, and in the interest of friendly intercourse and 
peace.”"—Elliot H. 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America. 


Goodwin, resident vice-president, 





dealt 


fe reign 


obstacles to be 


The 


commercial 


“Language is one of the distinct 
with in international business transactions. 
representative, the commercial traveler, the 
journalist, the foreign department manager, the foreign 
department clerk, who have a command of one or more 
foreign commercial languages, have ipso facto more con- 
fidence, more facility, more pleasure, and frequently more 
success, in dealing with foreigners than their colleagues 
who have not such an advantage. 

“Language offers a certain trade resistance which can not 
always be overcome by the services of the interpreter or 
the translator. In foreign countries I have seen Ameri- 
can business men do business through the medium of an 
interpreter with success and with amount 
satisfaction. That has been the exception, however, rather 
than the rule. It is only exceptionally that the commer- 
cial interpreter carries the same full measure of confidence 


a certain of 


and conviction as the business man who can express him- 
self directly, without subjecting his thoughts and his lan 
guage to the filtering process of a more or under 
It is impossible to work up a real 


less 
standing interpreter. 
feeling of personal cordiality in a business conversation 
which requires an interpreter, or which is carried on 
limpingly, with inaccuracies misunderstandings 
both sides, because of language limitations. The difficulty 
is not so great in the case of the written word as in the 
spoken word, but even here the same difficulty is exper- 
ienced. 

“We are doing a great deal of business with Cuba, with 
Mexico, with Argentina, with Brazil—with all our Latin- 
American neighbors, whose commercial language is Span- 
The importance of 


and on 


ish or Portuguese or French. con- 
tinued widespread instruction in “Spanish, especially, and 
likewise in French, Italian, 
impressed on most people regularly engaged 
trade. 
rarely a foreign commercial traveler 
language question. Invariably it is the man who does not 
know intimately any foreign language. On the other 
hand, the export manager who does know one or more 


Portuguese and German, is 


in foreign 
Occasionally you run across an export manager 
who minimizes the 


languages, \Vashington 


Editor, Journal of Education. 


ee ; 
1COT LE University, Washington, 


foreign languages intimately is sure of the advantages 
that such knowledge gives him. 


“In my judgment it would be a bad thing to curtail for- 
eign language instruction in our The student 
who takes up any branch of foreign trade work, at home 
or abroad, will get good dividends on all the time devoted 
to foreign language study. 


schools. 


, It is not easy to get a good 
speaking knowledge of a foreign language in school, but 
it is possible to get a good, sound foundation and a useful 
working minimum on which a fluent speaking knowledge 
may later readily be built.”—Chauncey Depew Snow, man- 
Foreign Commerce 


ager, Department, Chamber of Com 
merce of the United States of America. 


“All attempts to improve our teaching (of modern lan- 
guages) should have, as their one supreme intent, not the 
making of Frenchmen, or Spaniards, or Spanish-Ameri- 
cans, but the making of sturdy, competent citizens of the 
United States.” Wilkins, director of Mod- 


ern Languages in the High Schools of New York City. 


Lawrence A. 


“We must insist that for this American people there is 


‘ 
only one mother tongue, to which all other languages are 
alike foreign, and to be studied as such, by its norms. and 
largely, too, 


for its sake. It would be better that 


should languages than use 
» debauch their English.’—Edward S. Joynes, for 


our 


students never know other 


them t 


many years professor of Modern Languages, University 
of South in “Methods of 
Languages” (Health), 1915, 


Carolina, Teaching Modern 


‘There is nothing to change in the statemert made by 


me some years ago which you quote.t 


‘The saying of Goethe, that he who knows but one lan- 
guage knows no language at all, has gained new force 


from modern conditions of interdependence among. the 
nations. For an English-speaking person, the first for- 


eign language to acquire is certainly French. For an 
American, the second foreign language should, with al- 
most equal certainty, be Spanish. This statement may 


safely be made while mindful of the great literary value 


of both Italian and German, on grounds of American 
history, American political associations, and the demands 
of American trade and  commerce.”—Nicholas Murray 


Butler, president of Columbia University. 

that there are so 
of 
prestige of Span- 


“The interesting thing, however, is not 
of that there 


During the last few years® the 


few students German as are so many 


Spanish. 
ish has greatly risen, and it has been customary to say 
that a knowledge of that language could not but be valu- 
able to any one going into any business that might involve 
dealings with South America. 

“That this 


therefore not only a testimony of the wide spread of this 


so many pupils are studying language is 


belief, but offers a promise of better relations with the 


*Thanks are due for some of this material to Lawrence 


A. Wilkins, director of Modern Languages in the New 
York City High Schools. 
+ “It will not be possible for the people of the United 


States to enter into close relationship with the peoples of 
the other American republics until the Spanish language 
is more generally spoken and written by educated per- 
sons here.” 
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Latin-American countries in the future. An acquaintance 


with Spanish acquired in a high school of course is not 


sufficient. But at least it furnishes a foundation upon 
which a later and better knowledge can be built. It thus 


prepares the way for overcoming one of the most serious 
barriers in the way of international intercourse. Ameri- 
cans in particular have been too indifferent to the impor- 
tance of language in foreign trade. Anything that goes 
to dispel this indifference is of ultimate benefit to all con- 
cerned.”’—Editorial in New York Tribune, November 10, 
1922. 

“T believe the study of Spanish in the secondary schools 
of our country is of value not only to the students, but 
through them to the nation. 

“Spanish is the official language of our sister republics 
of the Western Hemisphere. Our trade with them has 
been constantly increasing during the past few years. 
Every indication points to an even more rapid growth in 
the future. The United States is seeking world markets 
abroad. Congress is considering 


and investing capital 


ways and means to develop our merchant marine. The 
countries to the south of us will undoubtedly continue t 
grow in population, wealth, and world importance. Our 
trade with them offers an ever-widening field of opportun- 
ity and employment to those who speak and write Spanisi 
fluently. 

“Our relations with our neighboring republics should be 
close and intimate. By studying their language, we will 
come to know their methods of thought, their ideals, cus- 
toms, and traditions. A knowledge of such matters can- 
not fail to produce a more sympathetic feeling among our 
people for theirs. 

“I see through the study of Spanish in our secondary 
grades a definite benefit to the nation, a valuable asset for 
amicable relations, as English, also, would undoubtedly 
be if taught in the secondary of the Spanish- 
speaking republics.”—John W. Weeks, secretary of War. 

(English is taught on an equality with French in Span- 
ish-American secondary schools, and in most cases is a 
required subject.—H. G. D.) 


schools 


“The Spanish language occupies in this continent a 
place of importance second only to that of English, and 
even in territory within the jurisdiction of the United 
States a knowledge of Spanish is of 
mercial importance. 


considerable com- 
In most of the other Republics the 
study of English has become in the public 
schools during the last decade. We must take particular 
care to see that the study of Spanish, if not made compul- 


compulsory 


sory, is at least made possible in all our secondary schools. 
Improvement of our relations’ with the other countries of 
the continent will require a far wider knowledge of their 
economic conditions, their institutions, and their culture 
than we now possess, and the gateway to any such knowl- 
edge is the correct use of the languages. The building 
up of a sound and enduring commercial policy with re- 
spect to Latin America will be dependent upon the exis- 
tence of a growing number of men and women trained ia 
Spanish and Portuguese; and, consequently, every high 
school should at least offer courses in Spanish, while those 
high schools aiming to provide special training in com- 
mercial subjects should also make 
Portuguese.”—Herbert Commerce 
and chairman of the Inter-American High Commission. 


available courses in 


Hooy er, secretary of 


“The development of our trade with the other republics 
of the American continent is bringing us more and more 
in contact with the people of Latin Amer'ca. This makes 
a thorough working and speaking knowledve of the Span- 
ish language highly desirable. 
sufficient attention to learning 


Americans do not give 


foreign languages. We 
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lose much in business efficiency and in social pleasure 
through our lack of the languages.”’—Edwin Denby, sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

No one, I think, can dispute the desirability of the 
study of the Spanish language in North American schools. 
With the exception of Brazil, where Portuguese is spoken, 
Spanish is the language of the twenty or more nations that 
lie to the south of us. 


It is impossible to travel with ease 
or to do business with effectiveness in any country of 
Central or South America without a knowledge of Span- 
ish. It is the language of the Philippines, of Porto Rico, 
and of Cuba. In fact it is almost as widely spoken in 
the western hemisphere as English itself. This can be 
said of no other foreign tongue. And when the tremen- 
dous possibilities of a closer relationship between the United 
States and the Spanish-speaking countries of the western 
world are considered, no one whose opinion is entitled to 
any weight would dispute the almost incomparable impor- 
tance of a mastéry of Spanish by the youth of our coun 
try, upon whom the responsibilities of the oncoming years 
will rest.”"—Bainbridge Colby, ex-seeretary of State. 

“The tirades against Spanish in our schools indulged in 
by some distinguished, in a manner of speaking, college 
professors of other subjects who know nothing about it. 
may well be regarded as Blah, for they have no literary 
merit. 

“But the opposition to Spanish, i.e. to the teaching of 
Spanish—is creeping out of its corner and taking notice. 
It is not particularly intelligent notice, though one promi- 
nent eastern professor has been going out of his way 
and his department, education, to deplore publicly the 
teaching of Spanish on the ground that it has no litera- 
ture. Is one justified in answering an argument like that 
seriously? Why teach English? To most of our high 
school boys and girls and the young men and women oi 
our colleges, judged by what most of them read, English 
has no literature. ‘Us engineers don’t need no rhetoric’ is 
embalmed in the amber of the campus wisdom and satire 
Why give the aver- 
age boy any Shakespeare in high school when he prefers 
to go out into the world and read Harold Bell Wright, 
Of course, English has 


of one of our largest universities. 


or to read only the newspaper? 
no literature for him. 

“It is not a bad idea to keep an eye on some of these 
propagandists to the end that they do not drop a careless 
monkey wrench in the works. Have you seen Dr. Fitz- 
Gerald’s The Importance of Spanish to the American Citi- 
sen? It will appeal even to the propagandist who seems 
to feel that an education that does not ‘function’ is to be 
deplored—that one must not read Marcus Aurelius if an 
extra dollar can be turned by reading Babbitt.’—Williain 
F. Young, president, Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 





“As to the greatness of Spanish literature, relatively or 
absolutely speaking, that, in the final analysis, is a matter 
of taste. However, the Germans have greatly _ praised 
Spanish literature, witness the opinion of Hegel and the 
two Schlegels, not to mention others. The Germans, and 
particularly the French and English, have paid Spanish 
the highest compliment; namely, 
imitation. The Nobel Prize for literature was 
by Echegaray in 1904, and received by Jacinto Benavente 
in 1922, 


few years ago: 


widespread 
shared 


long and 


critics, said a 
‘Take the Spanish and you have first-class 
modern fiction, easily surpassing the fiction of any other 
people of our time.” 


Howells, the dean of American 


Investigation would show, I think, 
that Spanish is the foreign literature which is most popu- 
I am sure that more Spanish 
plays and novels are being translated at the present time 
in the United States than those of any other literature. It 


lar in this country today. 
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is clear, then, that unbiased foreign opinion, extending 
over centuries, Spain a_ great literature. 

I think, too, that Spanish literature offers in its ideal- 
ism and spiritually a refreshing contrast to the materiai- 
ism and cynicism of certain other literatures. On the 
basis of human values and race heritage of the better 
kind the Spanish language and literature are to be com- 
mended. 

While Spain’s contributions to science are not as great 
as those of some other European countries, ignorance 
should not lead us to conclude that her contributions are 
nil. A perusal of Americo Castro’s article in Hispania, 
yolume III, will show that Spain has a large number of 


accords 


eminent scientists, including Ramon y Cajal, who recently 
received the Nobel Prize for medicine—William S. Hen- 
drix, in Ohio State University Educational Research 
Bulletin, May 16, 1923. 

(Ramon y Cajal is a Spanish histologist, discoverer of 
the “neuron theory,” who revolutionized the theories of 
the anatomy of the brain and the mechanism of nerve 
function by showing that the brain cell is provided with 
multiple processes rather than being simple in nature, and 
is therefore capable of acting through more than one 
nerve—H. G. D.) 
literature of the 
the continent 


“The really predominating dramatic 
earlier half of the seventeenth century on 


of Europe was, however, neither the Italian nor the 
French, but the Spanish.’—Ward, History of English 
Dramatic Literature, vol. III, p. 265. 

“To the English, as also to the French and Italian 


drama of the seventeenth and even of the eighteenth cen- 
tury the prolific Spanish dramatists of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth supplied a whole arsenal of ‘plots, incidents, 
and situations.’ ”°—ibid., vol. III, p. 267. 

“But the decency of the dialogue would of itself suffice 
to show that it is no English comedy.” (This remark is 
made of Digby and Tuke’s close adaptation of Calder6én’s 
“Los empejios de seis horas,” under the title of “The Ad- 
ventures of Five Hours,” commentary on the 
superior morality of the Spanish drama to the English 
drama of the period.)—ibid. vol. III, p. 305. 


and is a 





“No French writer, however, has moved me so much as 
the Spanish, for the French are wanting in the humor 
which endears these, and is the quintessence of charm.”— 
William Dean Howells, My Literary Passions, p. 181. 

“England, through Spain, gained a knowledge of classi- 
cal and Byzantine civilization."—C. E. Chapman, History 
of Spain, p. 38. 

“In those branches of human knowledge which are akin 
to the emotions, Spain has embarked upon a new Siglo de 
Oro which has already placed her in the forefront of the 
nations in the wealth and beauty of her contemporary 
literature and art. Many writers and artists of note did 
their work before 1898, while others stand athwart that 
year, but the most remarkable development has come in 
the most recent period. . . . Thus, before 1898, there 
were such poets as Bécquer, Campoamor, Nuiiez de Arce, 
Rosalia de Castro, and Salvador Rueda; novelists like 
Alarcén, Pereda, Valera, ‘Clarin,’ Picén, Palacion Valdés, 
Pardo Bazan, and Pérez Galdés; dramatists including 
Ayala, Tamayo, Echegaray, Pérez Galdés, Guimera, and 
Dicenta; critics and philologists like Mila y Fontanals. 
Valera, ‘Clarin,’ and Menéndez y Pelayo; essayists such 
as Alfredo Calderén, Morote, Picavea, Ganivet, and 
Unamuno; painters like Pradilla, Ferran, and Mujfioz 
Degrain; and composers of music including Arrieta, 
Gastambide, Chueca, Chapi, Breton, and Fernandez 
Caballero. Some of the more notable of belong 
also in the post-1898 group, and to them should be added, 


these 
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the following: Poets—Rubén Dario (who 
is included in this list, although a Nicaraguan, because of 
his influence on Spanish poetry), Villaespesa, Marquin 


Ramon D. Perés, the two Machados, Mesa, Diez Caned 


among others 


Mufioz San Roman, and Maragall; novelists—Blas« 
Ibanez, Pio Baroja, ‘Azorin, Silverio Lanza, Valk 
Inclan, Ricardo Leén, Pérez de Ayala, Martinez Sierra, 
Miré, and Felipe Trigo; dramatists Benavent 
Martinez Sierra, the brothers Alvarez Quintero, Carlo: 


Arniches, Linares Rivas, Marquina, Rusifiol, and Iglesias: 
critics and _ philologists Menéndez_ Pidal, Bonilla 
Rodriguez Marin, Said Armesto, Américo Castro. 
Cejador, Alomar, Tenreiro, and Gonzales Blanco; essay- 
ists—Ortega Gasset, Maetzu, ‘Azorin,’ Gomez de Baquet 
Manuel Bueno, Maragall, and Zulueta; painters 
Zuloaga, Sorolla, the brothers Zubiaurre, Benedito, 
Chicharro, Villegas, Nieto, Beruete, Moreno Carboner 
Bilbao, Sotomayor, Anglada, de la Gandara, Juan Lafita 
and Rusifiol; sculptors—Blay, Benlliure, Marinas, Clara 
and Julio Antonio; architects—Gaudi, Puig, Velazque:; 
and Palacios; composers—Albéniz, Pedrell, Turina, 
Granados, Falla, Vives, Serrano, and Quinito Valverd 
and educators—Giner de los Rios and Cossfo. “i 


ibid., Dp. 515. 
The list not Concha Espina, the 
leading woman novelist of Spain, frequently mentioned 


above does mention 
for the Nobel prize, and a worthy successor to Emilia 
Pardo-Bazan, whom Havelock Ellis once called “the for: 
most Spain and Europe.” 
Nor—since it is limited to Spain—does it include 


woman in perhaps indeed in 


Jose 
Enrique Rod6, the great Uruguayan essayist and philoso- 
pher, the 


Spanish Emerson, whose “Ariel” has been so 


delightfully translated by former ambassador Stimson 
nor the Spanish-American educators, Hostos and Sar- 
miento, the latter the friend and disciple of Hora 


Mann; nor José Ingenieros, the eminent Spanish-Am 
can psychologist and thinker: addition to Ramén 


y Cajal, the biologist, histologist and physician, winner of 


nor, in 


the Nobel prize in medicine, the scientists Manuel Garcia, 
the Mallada, the geologist, 


discoverer of 9 
others. Then 


laryngoscope, 


Torres Campos, the great “africanista,” and 
there are the noted historian, Rafael Altamira, author as 
well of “La psicologia del pueblo espafiol,” now one of 


the justices of the World Court at the Hague: Mitre, the 
Argentine historian; and last but not least, the 
critic, essayist, and philosopher, Miguel de 
acknowledged master of Spanish prose, whose 
miento tragico de la vida,” which has recently been tran 
lated into English as “The Tragic Sense of Life,” 
ten best books of th 
twentieth century conducted by the “International Boo! 
Review” (Literary Digest) in the of May, 192° 
For investigate further th: 
treasures of Spanish culture, the compiler offers the fol 
lowing brief list of suggested readings: 


scholar, 
Unamuno, 
“Senti- 


apps ifs 
twice in the symposium on the 


issue 


those who may wish to 


Ticknor, History of Spanish Literature, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin 
— Main Currents of Spanish Literature, New York. 
olt. 


Fitzmaurice-Kelly, History of Spanish Literature, 


New York. Ap»pleton. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, Primer of Spanish Literatur 
New York. Oxford University Press. 

Coester. literary History of Spanish America, New 
York, M:- millan 

Goldberg, Studies in Spanish-American Literature, 
New York. Brentano’s. 

Hume, Spanish Influence on English Literatur Lor 
don, Nash. 


Underhill, Spanish Literature in the England of the 


Tudors. New York, Macmillan. 

Chandler, The Novel of Roguery, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Thomas, Shakespeare and Spain, New York, Oxford 
University Press. 

Howells, My Literary Passions, New York, Harper's 
Chapman, A History of Spain, New York. Macmillan 
Merriman, The Rise of the Spanish Empire, New 


York, Macmillan 
Lummis, The Spanish Pioneers, Chicago, McClurg 
Robertson, Rise of the Spanish-American tepublics 
New York. Appleton. ; 
Shepherd, Latin America, New York, Holt 
Warshaw. The New Latin America, New York, Crowell 
Inman, South America Today, New York, Doran, 
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Martin, South America from a Surgeon’s Point of View, 
Chicago, Revell. 

Hay, Castilian Days, Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 

Howells, Familiar Spanish Travels, New York, Har- 
per’s. 

Fitz-Gerald, Rambles in Spain, New York, Crowell. 

Bates, Spanish Highways and Byways, New York, 
Macmillan. 

Ellis, The Soul of Spain, Boston, Houghton Mifflin. 

Trend, A Picture of Modern Spain, Boston, Houghton 
Mifflin. 

Peixotto, Spain and Portugal. New York, Scribner's. 

Dos Passos, Rosinante to the Road Again, New York, 
Doran. 

Dieulafoy, Art in Spain and 
Scribner's. 

Caffin, Story of Spanish Painting, New York, Century 
Company. 


Portugal, New York, 
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Beruete, Spanish Painting, London, “The Studio.” 
i Cathedrals of Spain, Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 
Spain: A Stucy of Her Life and Arts, New York, 
erly 
Vechten, The Music of Spain, New York, Knopf. 
Ariel, translated by F. J. Stimson, Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Hispanic Society of American Publications (Oxford 
University Press, American Branch, agents), dealing 
with the literature, fine arts, and applied arts of the 
Hisparic peoples. No visitor to New York City should 
fail to visit the library and museum of the Hispanie 
Society of America (Broadway at 156th street.) 

Translations: Blasco Ibanez (E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany); Pio Baroja (Alfred Knopf); Martinez Sierra (EK, 
P. Dutton and Company); Benavente (Charles Scribner's 
Sons); and many others. 





WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


FRANK THOMPSON, long principal of the 
Rogers Public High School, Newport, Rhode 
Island, and the chief man on the State Board 
of Education for near a quarter of a century, 
died suddenly, recently. 
for many of the best phases of state educa- 


He was responsible 


tional progress in Rhode Island. He was one 
of the best teachers, best principals, best leader 
of education that we have known. 

FRANK W. SIMMONDS, a brilliant superin- 
tendent of schools in Kansas and Idaho, of late 
manager of the eighteen states of the Eastern 
Division of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has been appointed deputy man- 
ager of the American Bankers Association, 
which makes him secretary of the State Bank 
Division which gives especial attention to the 
interests of state incorporated institutions. 

In announcing ihe appointment of Mr. 
Simmonds, Fred N. Shepard, executive man- 
ager of the American Bankers Associaticn, 
says: “Largely a product of the West, and 
particularly the state of Katsas, where he was 
successfully a student, teacher in rural and city 
schools, superintendent of city 
member of the State Board of Education, Mr 
Simmonds has an intimate knowledge of the 
confronting agriculture, to which 
Bank Division is giving particular 


schools, and 


problems 
the State 
attention.” 

FRANK L. WILEY, superintendent at 
Cleveland Heighis, Ohio, won in one of the 
liveliest contests-of-talent, of days 
Cleveland Heights is one ef the best superin- 
tendencies for professional opportunities and 
responsibilities anywhere. It is one of three 
notable cities suburban to Cleveland. They are 
all residential, the buildings and equipment are 


recent 


all new, the teachers receive attractive salaries 
and they have been picked from a wide field. 
Nearly one hundred men of demonstrated 
efficiency would have rejoiced to have secured 
Wiley won largely on his 
personality and recent demonstration of excep- 
tional ability. 

He is forty vears of age, country born in 
Missouri, graduated from the University of 
Missouri. He was eminently successful in two 
Missouri. 


the position. Mr. 


cities of 
came 


Twelve years ago he be- 
o aD 


secretary to the superintendent 


of St. Louis; six years ago he be- 
came assistant superintendent, and two years 
age became director of the Bureau of Tests 
and Measurements. His uniform success has 
given him distinction that counted for much 
with a Board of Education with high ideals. 
KATE ANDREWS, principal of the High 
School, Seymour, Indiana, for fourteen years, 
has an influence with studenis, in the teaching 
corps of the city and with the public rarely 
attained by a man principal cf a high schooi. 
Her community leadership is 
through Southern Indiana. 


recognized 


JOHN W. CARK, president-elect of the new 
State Teachers College to be opened at Murray 
in September, has had an exceptional prepara- 
tion for just such professional work as now 
comes to him. He was one of the ablest city 
superintendents that Indiana had in his day, 
at Anderson. His recognized 
nationally and he was elected president of the 
Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., and 
his meeting at Louisville stands out as among 
the few eminently successful educational meet- 
ings of that quarter of a century. His success 
at Anderson also won him an election to the su- 
perintendency of Dayton. Later at Bayonne, 
N. J., in seven years of service, he gave that 
city national prominence which it has never lost. 
Oi late he has been of distinct service to edu- 
cation in Kentucky in connection with the State 
Department of Education, and his election for 
the new Murray State Teachers College is 4 
merited tribute to his service to the state. 


L. L. CALDWELL, superintendent, Ham- 
mond, Indiana, has not only aemonstrated as 
abie leadership as any administrator whom we 
know, but after two years of notable efficiency 
has been unanimously re-elected, and for three 
vears, ata salary of $8,000 this year, $9,000 nex: 
year, and $10,000 for the third year, 1925-1926. 
Every achievement ot this kind ennobles the 
profession of administration in every state 
ihe Union. It signifies vastly more to be re 
elected on such terms than to be elected at a 
new place on an increase. That the apprecia 
tion is general is demonstrated by the fact that 
he is secretary of the Rotary Club, which has 
as noteworthy a program as we know. 


success Was 
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Teachers who have used Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia in their school work have learned to interpret a new 
Meaning into the name ‘‘encyclopedia.”’ 

Whatever the subject, this mew type encyclopedia sup- 
plies immediately any demand that can be made upon it by 
teacher or pupil. 

The far-seeing and painstaking efforts of its distinguished 
editors and the wise selection of its thousands of pictures 
Were sufficient guarantee that Compton’s would admirably 
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fill the gap which every progressive educator knew existed 
in our educational equipment. But not even in their most 
sanguine hopes did they expect the immediate, unanimous, 
and .enthusiatic approval which has been accorded it by the 
Educational World. 

In the publication of this new edition in ten volumes in- 
stead of eight, at no increase in price, the publishers believe 
they have added materially to the value and practicability 
which have already so distinguished this new encyclopedia, 


Many of the larger cities have already equipped their schools with Compton's, and others are doing likewise just as rapidly as possible. The 
following quantity purchases were made during the first year: Berkeley, 20; Buffale, 47; Chicago, 300; Denver, 42; Detroit, 25; 
Los Angeles, 30; Massachusetts State Library Cammissijon, 25; Milwaukee, 67; Omaha, 26; etc 
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UNIVERSITY LIFE THIS YEAR 


CHARLES F, THWING 


President Emeritus of Western Reserve University 


[The New York Herald.] 


The most significant thing about the higher 
education in the United States for the college 
year now closing is the continuance of the 
increase in the number of students. The causes 
that made the increase in the years immedi- 
ately preceding are still strong. The percent- 
age of increase is not large, however. In 
eighty of the largest and most representative 
of institutions the percentage is about 6. In 
these institutions in the year 1921-1922, 229,000 
students were in attendance; in the present 
year, 245,000. But the increase, measured in 
relation to the facilities which the universities 
and colleges are able to offer, is great and per- 
plexing. For most institutions are in the con- 
dition of the “ Old woman who lived in a shoe’ 
with her children. Under various forms and 
from many angles it has been declared that too 
many boys and girls are going to college. 


In relation to the capacity of receiving stu- 
dents bearing a bachelor’s degree, it is said 
that the colleges are too prolific. In relation to 
the ability of men_ to profit by the 
higher education, it is said that the 
matriculants are altogether too numerous. 
President Hopkins of Dartmouth, in the early 
part of the year, indicated his belief that there 
Was a certain aristocracy of brains, an aristoc- 
racy which should be recognized by the col- 
leges. President Hopkins said: “It would be 
incompatible with all of the conceptions of 
democracy to assume that the privilege of 
higher education should be restricted to any 
class defined by the accident of birth or by the 
fortuitous circumstances of possession of 
wealth, but there is such a thing as an aristoc- 
racy of brains, made up of men intellectually 
alert and intellectually eager, to whom _ in- 
creasingly the opportunities of higher educa- 
tion ought to be restricted, if democracy is to 
become a quality product rather than simply a 
quantity one, and if excellence and effective- 
ness are to displace the mediocrity toward 
which democracy has such a tendency to skid.” 

On the other hand, Dr. Mezes, president of 
the College of the City of New York, has with 
liscrimination affirmed that we are getting too 
many of one kind of students and too few of 
another. Many persons of great capacity and 
industry are not going to college, and others, 
who have neither capacity nor industry, are 
going. “The country needs many more col- 
lege trained men,” Dr. Mezes says, “ because 
the complex problems today require not only 
intelligence but training and knowledge as 
well.” 

In refation to the great numbers President 
Meiklejohn of Amberst has declared that the 
colleges should net become. “private clubs ”: 
“In one way or another it has become true 


that only the boys of a certain type in certain 
communities go to college. That thing won't 
do in American colleges. I tell you that they 
must not be, cannot be, shall not be, private 
clubs, or that their facilities be used for private 
ends and enjoyment.” 

The Jewish Youth Handbook indicates that 
10 per cent. of the students in all the colleges 
and universities are Jews. In 106 colleges 
such students number 14,000 plus. “The arts 
and sciences, in which the greater number of 
Jews are enrolled, are being taught to 6,694 
students; the law schools have 1,194 students; 
medical schools, 1,496; engineering schools, 
1325; commerce and finance, 1,185; den- 
tistry schools, 981, and agriculture and 
forestry departments, 127 students. New 
York University has the largest Jewish en- 
rollment with 2,582, while the College of Den- 
tal and Oral Surgery of New York City, with 
80 per cent., bas the largest percentage of 
Jewish students. The College of the City of 
New York comes next with 78.7, while Harvard 
has only 10 per cent. and Columbia 21.2. Ford- 
ham University, which is a Catholic institution, 
has a Jewish enrollment of 28.2 per cent.” 

Both as cause and result of the great num- 
ber of students in the colleges, the so-called 
“drives” for endowment have continued, and 
seem destined té continue for at least another 
academic year. The amount of money which 
has been pledged and is now being paid over to 
the universities is an amount which is large 
in and of itself and which, in certain instances, 
represents almost a doubling of endowment of 
five years ago. The list of colleges thus bene- 
fited is a long one, and the amount which each 
college is now receiving in payment of pledges 
represents sums which gladden the heart oi 
all interested in the higher education as a 
means of the improvement of American life. 
Harvard is thus receiving about fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars, Brown University about tour 
millions, Cornell six millions or more, Princeton 
not far from nine millions, Wesleyan of Middle- 
town more than three millions, Bryn Mawr 
more than two millions, Vassar _ three 
millions, the College of Wooster, Ohio, 
more than a million, Weils College also a mil- 
lion. This list, already long, might be greatly 
extended, for the whole sum thus raised 
amounts to not far from a hundred million 
dollars. 

The campaigns for yet further endowment 
are to be continued in the next and the follow: 
ing years. Lehigh University is asking for tea 
mitlion dollars, and other colleges, of lke local 
power or of national relations, are asking tof 
similarly tremendous suis. 
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Texts for Evening Schools 


ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS 


By Sara R. O’Brien 


BeGhe QC nncecccececscces $ .76 


TOOK TWO cscscscciccikcks $ .96 


For years in the evening school work of the public schools, and in work in vari- 
ous other institutions, Books One and Two of English for Foreigners have proved their 
worth. Below are a few of the large number of cities having a large foreign population 
in which they have demonstrated their unique helpfulness as texts. 


New York Detroit 
Kansas City Atlanta 
Newport Omaha 
Fresno Newark 
Seattle Providence 
Boston Jersey City 


Philadelphia San Francisco 
Waterbury Paterson 
Dallas Albany 
Denver Stockton 
Hartford Milwaukee 
Trenton Toledo 





Hill and Davis: 


Civics for New Americans 


is designed to give information concerning our 
government, and civic opportunities and respon- 
sibilities in terms that the new-comer will readily 
understand. $1.24 





Webster’s 


Americanization and Citizenship 


A text for foreigners who have acquired a fair 
command of the English language. The book 
takes up in turn our national ideals, our form 
of government, and our history. $.88 


A List of Helpful Reading 


*Moores: The Life of Christopher Colum- 


RRO RE RE CERT TERR TOE TT $ .48 
*Scudder: George Washington ................0 56 
*Franklin: Autobiography ................sesse0e 56 
*Antin: At School in the Promised Land 48 
*Parton: Captains of Industry .................. 48 
Bryant: I Am an American ...........ccccesees 88 
Tappan: American Hero Stories ............. 92 
Tappan: Heroes of Progress .....s.csesesees 88 





Tappan: The Little Book of Our Country 36 
Te PAGS TOMB O | avcsciscscseisccescsssesscssecesss 56 
SRUOERIE CE TRGTGOUIBI: sccaicscenccsconssccnsessescosseenss 52 
Guitteau: Preparing for Citizenship ........ 1.32 
Tappan: The Industrial Readers 
I The Farmer and His Friends ...... 80 
EA = STH IM Te TERFER cccccsesccqessicesccce 80 
III Makers of Many Things ................. 80 
IV Travelers and Traveling ...........00 80 


*In The Riverside Literature Series. 








For Teachers 








MAHONEY AND HERLIHY’S 
FIRST STEPS IN AMERICANIZATION 


A Handbook of Practical Helps for the Director of Americanization, the Teacher, 
or the Superintendent of Schools. It surveys the whole field of Americanization, analyzes 
the various problems, and shows the best approach to teaching foreigners. $1.20 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD | 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send. in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


progressive movements.] 


THRIFT TIDINGS (School Savings Banks) 

The School Savings Bank system was _intro- 
duced into the United States by J. H. Tiery 
in 1885. It is used in most of the schools of 
Europe, and in about 2,500 schvuols in this coun- 
try. The money thus collected through the 
school facilities is placed in the bank to the 
schoiar’s credit, and the boy and girl on leavy- 
ing schcol has often a bank account of from 
$200 to $300, with a definite knowledge of 
thrift that is beyond estimate. The savings 
deposited by the pupils of the schools in this 
country since the system was inaugurated have 
been $630,319.58. The movement is heartily 
endorsed by the W.C.T.U. and by the Com- 
missioner of Education and the state superin- 
tendents of schools. 

Copies of “Thrift Tidings,” sample forms, 
price lists, and information may he obtained 
from Mrs. S. L. Oberholtzer, 2113 Tioga street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—o—_——_ 
SIXTY-TWO YEARS A TEACHER 

Since 1860 Mrs. E. H. Richardson has been a 
teacher in the schools of Ohio and Kansas. For 
forty years she has been a teacher in the public 
schools of Hutchinson, Kansas, in the grades 
as teacher and as instructor and principal in 
the high school. Boys and girls by the thousand 
have enjoyed the inspiraticn of her teachings, 
and she has seen thirty-four graduating classes, 
made up of her former pupils, pass out of the 
high school. They have gone on to college 
and the business world and the home, have 
reared families, have met success in business, 
have become prominent in religious, civic and 
social affairs, and have reflected in the com- 
munity the ideals and teachings of their be- 
loved teacher. 

stuinioitipaiain 

PUBLIC EDUCATION IN JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

The quadrennial report of Jamestown is defi- 
nitely divided into four parts. The first deals 
with the activities of the Board of Education; 
the second with the functions of the schools; 
the third contains suggestions; and the fourth 
gives statistical information. It is unusually well 
classified for easy reference and comparison 
and shows an up-to-date school system in 
action. 

There is a marked increase in the use of the 
school buildings for outside purposes, especially 
for physical training. 

A practical recommendation is the revision 
of the rules of the School Board and cf the 
Superintendent, and their collection in loose- 
leaf form for quick reference. 

Superintendent Fletcher introduces a new 
term in “by-products of education.” Among 
these are fire prevention, prevention of acci- 
dents, thrift, mothers’ clubs, boy and girl scouts, 





and the Junior Red Cross. ‘These agencies he 
considers worthy of the closest co-operation 
on the part of the schools as working with 
them for the educational welfare of the com- 
munity. 
: oe 
REHABILITATION BY CO-OPERATION (A Rail- 
road Policy for New England) 

This is the report of the Joint New England 
Railroad Committee to the Governors of the 
New England States, and is: an exhausiive 
study oi the topography, operation, financial 
condition, construction, importance and possible 
rehabilitation of the railroads of this impor- 
tant section of the country. 

Of special interest to teachers are the chap- 
ters on the Importance of New England's 
Water Transportation and New England Port 
Development. The practical doubling of the 
cost of rail transportation since 1913 has given 
a new and much accentuated value to water 
transportation. On the water New England 
has ten tracks with ali the desired sidings ready 
for use without the outlay of a dollar for con- 
struction or for upkeep or to guard the right 
of way. 

There are now five steamship lines giving 
regular sailings from Boston to Pacific ports 
through the Panama Canal. The table of 
comparative rates to the Coast shows that 
many commodiffes can be transported much 
more cheaply by water than by rail. 

Nightly steamers ply between the Atlantic 
coastwise ports carrying both passengers and 
merchandise at cheaper rates and more quickly 
than by rail, while the foreign steamship lines 
give efficient service to the New England 
States. 

The report urges the further development 
of these port facilities in order to draw West- 
ern bulk cargoes to Boston and other New 
Englanc cities. 

— 
THE SCHOOLS OF ST. LOUIS 

St. Leuis has over 108,000 school children 
housed in approximately 135 buildings, with a 
teaching staff of about 3,000 men and women, 
and an annual revenue of over $10,000,000. 

One ci the many ways in which the Boatd 
cf Education is providing up-to-the-minute edu- 
cation for these thousands of boys and girls 
is by means of the Educational Museum which 
brings the world to the classroom through the 
wealih of illustrative material for work in the 
various subjects in the curriculum. — This 
inaterial is well classified and easily accessible. 
The Museum has.a home of its own centrally 
located and well lighted. The lower floor 
houses the collections, while the upper floor 
is given over to displays of school exhibits. _ 
The collections are sent by truck to the vafl- 
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ous schools on stated days on order of the 
principals, and celiected by the same means. 


ON ee 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES IN THE JUNIOR HIGH 
(University of Pennsylvania) 

This is a thesis presented by Samuel Horn- 
ing Ziegler for the degree of doctor of phil- 
osophy in education. 

In the light of the objectives of the Junior 
High the social studies. course needs radical 
overhauling. That the oid methods of instruc- 
tion in history and civics were sadly open to 
criticism is illustrated by the fact that the 
writer of the thesis lived for many of his 
school years within six miies of Valley Forge 
and never knew it. No wonder that he feels 
keenly the need for re-organization of the aims 
and instruction of these studies, and has given 
us one of the best analyses of the teaching of 
these subjects that we have seen. 

Formal tests, he says, are good as far as 
they go, but the teacher must assure himself 
that his teaching results in the better cbser- 
vance of civic duties on the part of his pupils 
if he would reckon his work successful. 

neni 
A PLEA FOR THE CLASSICS (Commissioner John 
J. Tigert at Ann Arbor) 

During the past decade we have witnessed a 
decline in the study of the classics both in our 
secondary schools and in our institutions of 
higher learning. There has been a growing 
indifference to those studies once regarded as 
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a sine qua non for any course that pretended to 
have cultural value. There has developed open 
antagonism to the classics. There are those 
who maintain that other subjects may be in- 
jected into a liberal course oi study with as 
much cultural value as Latin and Greek, and 
which have a practical value which these sub- 
jects do not possess. Are these contentions 


correct? Will the classics continue to diminish. 


in the future? We have already gone a long 
way in eliminating these studies. Shall we 
continue to have “little Latin and less Greek”? 

The Commissioner goes on to declare that 
there was and still is a need for vocational edu- 
cation in America in the trades and industries, 
in science and in commerce. No amcunt of 
Latin and Greek can supply this demand. 
“Yet,” he says, “ we cannot reiterate too often 
the lesson of the great Teacher, ‘ Man does not 
live by bread alone.’ Every young American 
should learn a trade and be able to make a 
living by it if necessary. He should acquire a 
knowledge of the sciences and technical knowl- 
edge with skill in some directions; but this 
does not exclude the necessity of the classics 
for acquiring that acquaintance with man and 
the history of the race which ts the requisite 
of a really cducated man, giving him at once 
the completest enjoyment in living and a 
vision of human aftairs sufficient for an intelllt- 
gent comprehension of his duties in organized 
society.” 





were as follows:— 
FIVE MINUTE 


Note: The names marked with stars are writers 


New York City High School of Commerce. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 





Mr. Swem also won the world’s championship with the highest average on the 
200, the 240 and the 280 words a minute tests. 


DICTATION AT 


personal stenographer to President Wilson. Mr. 


BOSTON 


World’s Shorthand Championship 


In the shorthand contest held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Association 
at Chicago, August 20, “a new record was made at the 200 words a minute speed, in 
which Mr. Charles L. Swem made only two errors.” 


The official figures for the qualifying contestants on the three championship tests 


200 Words 240 Words 280 Words 
Name a Minute a Minute a Minute Total Average 
No. Errors No. Errors No. Errors Errors Accuracy 
*Charles L. Swem 2 18 9 29 99.19% 
*Albert Schneider 7 14 24 45 98.74 
*Martin J. Dupraw 8 15 23 46 98.71 
Solomon Powsner 9 24 54 87 97.57 
E. A. Reilender 23 36 51 110 96.93 
Alice Mengelkoch 11 34 68 113 96.85 
Neale Ransom 20 49 51 120 96.68 


of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. Swem was for eight years 
Schneider and Mr. Dupraw are graduates of the 


Send for complete report of the Speed Contest Committee 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


THE TEACHER’S I WILL. 
W. H. HOLMES 
Superintendent of Mt. Vernon Schools 

I will make education first in all my thinking. It is the 
biggest thing in the world; it should then occupy the big- 
gest place in the thought of the world. As my chosen 
work it is the biggest thing in my life; as such it shall 
have the biggest place in my thinking. 

I will keep my eyes toward the east and my mind open 
to the rising sun ef new truth, remembering that I am 
really living only so long as new brain tracts are each day 
being opened up in my centres of mentality. 

I will seek new and better ways in education, believing 
as I do that it is only in the infancy of its development. 

I will share the good things that I gain with my fel- 
lows, realizing that I have achieved the most when I have 
shared my success with the largest number of those about 
me. 

I will as a teacher try so to live the truth that those I 
teach will sense the justice and feel the joy of the larger 
life. 

I will do my share to make the work of teaching a true 
profession, knowing that it can be such only so far as 
each worker is willing to make some sacrifice of time and 
money and make generous contributions of good will. 

I will put into life’s contacts the Good Mornings, the 
Good Nights, the Please’s and the Thank You's, trying to 
reduce life’s friction with the oil of courtesy and gladness. 

I will give every boy and girl I teach a fair chance and 
more, and my greatest joy will be when I have caused 
light to shine in minds where before there was darkness. 

I will be forgiving of human frailty, trying to keep the 
weaker ones from falling rather than to help them ut; after 
they are down. 

I will honestly try to see the good in persons and in 
things round about me and I will try to make the good 
dominant by commending it wherever I find it. 

I will try to do the little things and sometimes the big- 
ger things that constitute the drudgery of life as they 
should be done without unduly complaining. 

I will by living in the sunshine, myself, try to radiate te 
those about me that social sunshine that makes for 
spiritual health, knowing that when real health prevai!s 
the world will be made whole and true holiness will reign 
among men, and strife and war will be done away. 

Sa 

The world’s record is 1,355 eggs laid by one hen. A 
white leghorn, Lady Anne, ten years old, Bloomington, 
Ill., had laid 1,300 eggs up to July 1, 1923, with every 
probability of breaking the world record. 

rane eee 


MRS. EDITH WHARTON. 


\ significant event was the conferring upon Mrs. Edith 
Wharton of the degree of Doctor of Letters by Yale Uni- 
versity at its commencement exercises. Mrs. Wharton /s 
the first woman to receive this degree from Yale. In pre- 
senting Mrs. Wharton to the Yale president for the de- 
gree, Professor William Lyon Phelps said :— 

“American novelist of international fame. Chevalier 
of the Legion of Honor in France. For nearly twenty- 
five years she has produced novels, some of the most not- 
able being ‘The House of Mirth,” ‘Ethan Frome’ and ‘The 
Age of Innocence.’ Her books are marked by sincerity in 
art, beauty in construction, distinction in style. She 
writes short stories and full-length works with equal skill. 
She is a master in the creation of original and living char- 
acters, and her powers of ironical description are exerted 
to salutary ends. She is a realist in the best sense cf the 
word, revealing the inner nature of men and women with- 


out recourse to sensationalism and keeping ever within the 
boundaries of true art. She holds a universally recognized 
place in the front rank of the world’s living novelists. She 
has elevated the level of American literature. We are 
proud that she is an American and especially proud to en- 
roll her name among the daughters of Yale.” 


—_o——_ 


July 9, 1923. 

Dear Dr. Winship: I read with delight the editorial 
regarding the situation at Clark University; but I find on 
my table letters from trustees, alumni and others relating 
to college administration that impress me with the inability 
of persons who have never themselves known the interiors 
of college faculties to understand that phase of the pro’- 
lem of college control. I happen to have had a uniforni 
and unbroken experience of being in the faculty majori- 
ties, which does not lessen my desire to understand the 
views of faculty minorities. 

It was no less a man than George William Curtis, wihx 
in a magnificent address that I heard thirty years ago in 
the Metropolitan Opera House, New York, said that all 
progress comes from minorities, which therefore should be 
cherished even though not always supported. 

A college president who had been very successful in one 
institution went to another; and in the second year at this 
second place in an address to the alumni said that a college 
chief must have the support of four groups,—the students, 
the faculty, the alumni and the trustees. Ten years later he 
went down in an assault from-the students backed by the 
alumni, to whom the trustees finally surrendered with 
regret. 

What trustees often fail to understand is how to dis- 
criminate the principles governing success in their own 
enterprises from the principles that govern success in the 
college problems. Every social institution and enterprise 
has its own rules for getting on. Notwithstanding the 
opinions of many, it is nevertheless true that a college can- 
not be run like a church or like a hospital or like a busi- 
ness corporation, and be successful as a college. And yet 
some rules hold in more than one social institution. It is 
true of a college as it is of a business that there must be 
one final authority, if possible, retained for life. Perma- 
nence as well as power is essential. A college president 
forced to be a mere clerk to the faculty and also to the 
trustees will soon fail as master of the scudencts and in- 
spirer of the alumni. 

It happens that college faculties object to being guided 
by presidents. Their resistance is far beyond that of or- 
dinary human nature... Almost every good college pro- 
fessor believes that his subjects are at least as important 
as any others, bar none. Many good professors believe 
that their subjects are the most important of all. From 
this results a strange carry-over so that many professors 
believe that their ideas in general are the best available, 
and they resent even discussion of them by a college presi- 
dent. In Europe this is so well understood that there are 
no college presidents as we establish such officers. Nor 
are there trustees. The universities are managed in vari- 
ous other ways, among them being a plan whereby a few 
older professors control both finances and education. It 
seems like a good plan, and it works very well in all re- 
spects except one, which is enough to destroy its value to 
us in America. The European universities run by their 
own insiders cannot get enlarged endowments of revenues 
since there is no way for the fresh, new public to get into 

the inside. Of course, there is utter academic freedom 
for those professers who become members of the boards 
or committees of control! 

The problem of the individual American college or uni- 
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‘DANGER SIGNALS| 
for TEACHERS | 


To timely, inspiring book by the 
editor of the Journal of Education 
will make a strong appeal to all teachers. 
It was written to help them meet the new 
conditions which have arisen in the pro- 
fession of teaching and points the way to 
success. 

Constructive, practical and glowing with 
common sense, every sentence has a posi- 
tive value. The teacher’s responsibilities, 
opportunities, and problems in the class- 
room and out are discussed with the clear- 
ness and understanding for which Dr. Win- 
ship is noted. 


Every person associated with the edu- 
cational system would find this vital book 
stimulating and no teacher can afford to 
be without one of the most interesting and 
helpful volumes on the teaching vocation 
ever published. 

















Price, $1.25; By Mail, $1.35 | 


FORBES & COMPANY, Publishers 


443 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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When You Are Feeling Tired 


there is nothing more refreshing, in- 
vigorating and nourishing than a tea- 
spoonful of this pleasant tonic in a 
glass of water. 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


is highly beneficial, containing no alcohol or 
habit-forming drugs. The wholesome effects of 
the phosphates upon the brain and nerve cells, 
also digestion, are of the first order—just the 
thing after a hard day in the schoolroom. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
E48 5-18 





























versity will not be solved by going to Europe to find out 
how to run our affairs in higher education. It can be 
solved only by forgetting the political aphorism “Measures, 

» not men” and adopting the proposition,—get the right man 
and support him, support him whether trastees, alumni, 
faculty or students or all combined understand and agree 
with him or not. It should be assumed by trustee boards 
that this right man has the one essential central point of 
view. 

If democracy means equality, then democracy in the 

control of educational institutions is precisely what we do 
not need. That a president is outvoted by his faculty is 
no reason to drop him. “Gentlemen,” said Abraham Lin- 
coln one day to his Cabinet: “I see that you are all agreed 
against my plan; therefore, I shall proceed as I intended.” 
Yet education is essentially more aristocratic, even auto- 
cratic, than statesmanship. 
; Over and over again, this principle has been presented 
in the books, and proven in the history of institutions and 
of nations. It is one man against the mass, one man 
against the lesser just next to him in power or in thought; 
and the one man has been right. 

Any observer of social states and movements knows 

why; and any student of differential psychology knows 
why. Heads of corporations, captains of industry know 
why. It is a mistake to ask of the head of an educational 
enterprise,—whether a city school system or a university,—- 
that step by step he should take his entire body with him. 
This is asking him to be a teacher for an eternity. 
William H. Maxwell did not create the Greater New 
York city school system that way; nor did William R. 
Harper so build the University of Chicago. 


Yours very respectfully, 


William Estabrook Chancellor. 


Columbus, Ohio. 





INTERPRETING THE FACTS OF LIFE. 
H. E. STONE 

Interpreting the facts of life! Yes, that’s the problem 
that confronts every young man who goes forth into the 
complex world of today, whether it be from high school, 
college or university. 

For success in life and measurable service to society he 
must have a definite occupational aim in addition to high 
ethical and moral standards. 

When once the life career problem has been recognized 
and boldly faced the process of eliminating the irrelevant 
through selective attention to all that bears on the chosen 
The high school 
student whose aim is engineering must eliminate som? 
studies if he is to receive a suitable foundation in science 
and mathematics. The future doctor must select and re- 
ject in both high school and college if he is to enter medi- 
cal school with a proper foundation in chemistry and 
zoology. The prospective law student must exercise 
judgment—must think his problem through, all along the 
way in terms of school studies and their uses. Otherwise 
he may find himself weak in history and economics and 
Latin. 

The principle of selection—of what is worth while and 
why, applies alike in the choice of studies and of occupa- 
tions. The choice of a life career is largely the elimina- 
tion of occupations that are irrelevant to the aptitudes and 
capacities and interests of the individual. 

If our young men are to return to society their “cost 
plus,” if they are “to present their full account,” they must 
begin early to recognize those things in life that are for 
them significant, relevant, meaningful. They must face 
facts, change their environment if necessary, study the 
world of work and themselves. They must interpret the 
facts of life and act accordingly. Then and then only will 
they lead well ordered, thoughtful, serviceable lives. 


field of service can begin—and only then. 
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BOOK TABLE 


THE LITERARY ESSAY IN ENGLISH. By 
M. Eleanore, Ph. D. 260 pages. Boston, New 
Chicago, San Francisco: Ginn and Company. 
Sister Eleanore has prepared a really captivating study 

of eight varieties of Essays: The Aphoristic, The Charac- 

ter, The Classic. The Letter, The Short-Story, The 

Biographical and Critical, and The Familiar Essay. 
We can do her book no better service than to 

stray sentences :— 

“The literary essay is as elusive and charmingly inde- 
finable as a spring day in the woods. The throaty note of 
the homing bird, the brook laughing irresponsibly, the 
whimsical pathways which the walker seems to be fasi- 
ioning for himself only to find that they lead him back to 
the garish world just a moment too soon, the trees keeping 
their vigil in a stillness that whispers of God—all these 
combine into an effect which we term “atmosphere.” 
Reading an essay is like taking a stroll in the woods when 
tired. In the one case nature communing with us lightens 
the burden of world-weariness that weighs upon us at 
times; in the other we are refreshed by the sweetness that 
comes from the heart of one who has preserved or found 
amid the stress and bitterness of life peace of soul—for the 
true essayist is graduated from the school of experience.” 

“No matter how inspired a writer may be and no matter 
how charming his personality, his style must ever be built 
upon the substructure of grammar and rhetoric, just as the 
writer’s character is built upon the substructure of moral 
law and principle—and these we can study and understand. 
As strength of character and mastery of the art of holy 
and comely living are the results of untiring care in moral 
training and discipline, so are power of thought and mas- 
tery of the art of literary expression the results of infinite 
care in mental discipline and literary training. The limpid 
and melodious writing of Stevenson was the result not 
only of inspired genius but also of his infinite capacity for 
taking pains,” etc. 

“The true artist may conceal his grammar and rhetoric, 
but he never ignores them. They are the foundation of 
his style, and he realizes that self-expression is no less self- 
expression because it is trained and reasoned. There is 
little danger of overemphasizing the necessity for perfect 
mastery of the science and art of grammar and rhetoric 
by those who wish to write well, granting even that their 
inspiration be the highest.” 


Sister 
York, 


quote 


_— 


THE BASIC PRINCIPLES OF GREGG SHORT- 
HAND. By John Robert Gregg. Cloth. 240 pages. 
New York, Chicago, Boston: The Gregg Publishing 
Company. 

The leadership of the Gregg Shorthand is due to cer- 
tain basic achievements. First: It always aims at 100 per 
cent. skill in the subject method. It never forgets that 
skill is indispensable, and never accepts skill that does 
not approach 100 per cent. achievement. 

The Gregg Shorthand never under-values 
writing shorthand skilfully. Skill is not art, 
always skilful. There is a play of personality in art. 
There need not be personality in skill. The best short- 
hand writing is 100 per cent. skill and genuine art com- 
bined. 

The science of Shorthand reveals the why as skill and 
art achieve the how. 

The science of Shorthand attracts the artist and shows 
how to help the artisan to become an artist. 

“The Basic Principles of Gregg Shorthand” is the most 
complete leadership in producing skill, in securing the per- 
sonality of art, through a presentation of high science in 
achieving 100 per cent. results in a scientific way. It 


the art cf 
but art is 


“Reading to Find Out.” 


makes the why of the how so clear that any one can see 
the why of “the why of the how.” 

John B. Gregg has made the book a bit of romance -o 
interesting as to be fascinating. The birth of every idea, 
every principle and every improvement in the system is 
described in the most attractive way, and beyond all this, 
“Basic Principles’ teems with historic allusions, quota- 
tions from the writings and the sayings of other famous 
authors of shorthand systems and of men renowned in 
other walks of life, and clippings from early publications. 
The book will attract and hold the interest, even of the 
man or woman who knows nothing of shorthand. 


READING TO FIND OUT. A Silent Reader for Pri- 
mary Grades. By Frances Ross, Moraine Park School, 
Dayton. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. , 

A really new and most fetching title for a silent reader, 
There is nothing left to be said. 
Great things are expected of Moraine School. Presumably 
this school has had more money to use per pupil than any 
other semi-public school, and if it hasn’t had the best 
brains, educationally and professionally, Mr. Morgan and 
his associates have missed their opportunity. Superinten- 
dent Frank D. Slutz has had a free hand with no limita- 
tion of any kind and Miss Ross has had enthusiastic little 
people with whom to work out the plan of this. unique 
book. 

We make no attempt to describe the book, either its 
plan or its achievement. It is so out of the ordinary that 
the title tells the purpose and one needs to see the book to 
fully appreciate the way it is worked out. 


OUR FIRST BOOK. A Pre-Primer booklet to precede 
the Merrill Primer by Franklin B. Dyer, recently super- 
intendent of Boston, and Mary J. Brady, primary super- 
visor, St. Louis, Missouri. New York: Charles E. Mer- 
rill Company. 

“Our First Book” is a new creation in demonstration cf 
skill in subject-method of teaching. It is the best applica- 
tion of psychology in subject-method teaching that we 
have seen. It is a realization of what the psychologists 
talk so much about, namely, adapting textbooks to the 
mental age of children. Here is a book that meets the 
mental attitude of a moron as well as of a child of high 
Intelligence Quotient. No child can be so slow of thought 
that he will not appreciate having a boy tie a teddy- 
hear on a teeter to see-saw with his sister’s doll, and no 
boy or girl can be so precocious that he will not enjoy the 
interest of the dog when “littlke Tom Tucker sings for his 
supper.” 

The latest word in “psychology of subject-method” is 
“the approach”—is the creation of an appetite for the sub- 
ject by providing a relish therefor; and “Our First Book” 
is the relishing approach to the Primer. There is just 
enough of it to whet the appetite and not so much of it as 
to make the Primer stale. 
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Oculists and Physicians 


Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
mony years before it was 
° 


HAV Beautiful Eyes. 
ered as a Domestic Eye 


Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care. Try it in your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes 
—No Smarting—Just Eye Comfort. Buy Murine of your 
Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested write 
for Book of the Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
COMPANY, Chicago, 
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a lesson in cleanliness to pupils. 


(Samples Free) 


SPRINGFIELD 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Every Textbook in Use Should Be Protected 
™.. HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


BECAUSE 


Every year added to the life of a book is a saving to the taxpayer and every book kept clean and sanitary is 
Order now before your books become soiled and worn. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MASSACHUSETTS 

















EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schovls or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 


acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


M. F. Andrew, long-time principafJ Indiana to take the places of present 
in Cincinnati, is now enjoying life and trustees. Later trustees representing 
helping others to enjoy life at Clarks- various Klan organizations in the 
ville, Ohio. We know of no one who United States will be named, it was 
knows how to do both better than does announced. It was announced a full 


M. F. Andrew. college course will be offered and de- 


grees awarded. Valparaiso was once 


: e - one of the largest universities of the 

“Margaret Streeter’s week in 1 Re ae es 
Music Appreciation at the Agricul- hoe ag Mie 1 —— — 
tural College was one of the high <. eget: han 350-000 st: 
spots of our ‘best ever’ summer ses- $'@tement said more than 350,000 stu- 
> ame ae ; . dents had passed through the doors of 
sions,” writes a professor of the . . 
ie Week Callens the university and that 141,000  grad- 
= uate alumni hold degrees. 

Valparaiso University, Indiana, has Fifteen states bid for the University 
been bought by the Ku Klux Klan Of the Ku Klux Klan, but Valparaiso 
for $850,000, which will clear the uni- Won the institution for the advantage 
versity of its indebtedness. The pur- Of Indiana. 


Hannibal, Missouri, is to have $800,- 
000 to spend on new school buildings. 


chasers plan to spend half a miliion 
dollars on the plant at once amd then 
to raise another half a million for en- 


dowment. Milton Elrod, editor of By a vote of 1,222 to 361 the citizens 
the Fiery Cross, a Ku Klux Klan _ voted bonds for $600,000 and a promi- 
publication, is given as authority for nent local philanthropist provided 
the statements in the press regarding $200,000. This will make the school 


The school will be non- 
every respect. F ive 
be appointed from 


equipment one of the best in the state. 
The city has long been committed to 
a progressive program for its schools. 


THE BOSTON DUMMY TRENCH RIFLE 


the purchase. 
sectarian in 
trustees will 




















The ideal drill rifle made of black walnut, 38 inches long, with bolt 
action trigger and regulation gun sling, weighing about 5 lbs, an exact 
counterpart of the regulatién army rifie, except that it cannot fire a shot; 
the best drill rifle on the market today. Sample sent on request. 

HARRINGTON AND COMPANY 
4% PROVINCE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 


The Educational World’s Foremost Achievement in Handwriting Reformation 


has been, and continues to be, thru THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS 


WRITING fortified by the EFFICIENT FREE SERVICE of the NORMAL 
TRAINING DEPARTMENTS of 

THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
and our MORE THAN THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS who cover in 


their expert penmanship teaching, the entire 
UNITED STATES. 


The services of these expert instructors are free to 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP is taught. 


FOLLOW THE PALMER METHOD PLAN and the 
Pupils will become a powerful asset in the conservation 


all schools in which 


handwriting of your 
of health, vision and 


Palmer Method * weed 
to anyone asking for it 


THE A. 


information will be sent free anywhere 
aha N. PALMER COMPANY 
% Irving Place 


New York, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
Chicago, Ill, 


Pittock Bldg. 
Portland, Ore. 


Dallas Lore Sharp of Boston Uni- 
versity had a remarkably successful 
lecture tour in the Intermountain 
region. Speaking of his lectures in 
one college, one of the professors 
wrote: “Dallas Lore Sharp was better 
than we had expected even from your 
excellent announcements of him. As 
I see it he gave to us just what this 
state needs. Our tendency is and has 
been to emphasize material things. He 





took us into the realms of aesthetic 
and cultural enjoyment and yet he 
remained always with the common 
things of everyday life. We are 
hoping to have him for a longer 
period next summer.” 

Assistant Superintendent Clayton, 
Concord, N. H., a yy from the 
State Association to the N. A., Was 
taken ill en route, ne off at 


Winnipeg and as the illness increased 


returned to Concord and died soon 
after his return. He was both pro- 
fessionally efficient and _ personally 
popular. 


















We can supply Literal (75c. zach), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ( $1.50 each), and Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero's Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, 
also Translations of other Ancientand Modern Classics. We can 
also supply any Dictionary published, including the well known 
Students’ French, German, Italian and Spanish two-part 
Dictionaries, at $1.25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at$4.00 postpaid. Cash with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 76 FIFTH AVE., N. ¥. CITY 











SOMETHING DIFFERENT 


A university man, of 25 years exper- 
ience in public school work, is es- 
tablishing on a 240-acre ranch in 
Middle California a sort of ranch- 
school, different in kind from all 
other schools. Will take any per- 
son, man or woman, boy or girl, 
who needs the out-of-doors life. 
May have expert tutoring in grade 
work, in high school work, or col- 
lege preparatory, as desired. May 
ride horseback. May learn cattle- 
raising and poultry raising and how 
to make one to five thousand dollars 
a year at either. Can get well and 


keep well. Remember what the 
ranch life did for Roosevelt. Ad- 
dress Linwood S. Pratt, Pozo, San 


Luis Obispo County, California. 
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[HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass.. 120 Beylston St. 
New (ora, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bidg. 


Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. — sirmingham, Ala,, 809 Tithe Bidg. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 


Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS T, M. HASTINGS 


MISS E, F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Established 1890. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 








The State Normal School, Kalama- 
zoo, Michigan, has an elegant new 
library building 153 feet long, 93 feet 
wide, with a reading room 149 feet by 
38 feet, and two stories in height. It 
will be one of the finest State Teacher 
College library buildings in the 
United States. 


TEACHER WANTED 


A university man, unmarried, of 
many years experience in public 
schools, wants a woman teacher of 
ability to help develop a private 
school on a 240-acre ranch in Mid- 
dle California. The health conditions 
are ideal for students who are a bit 
sickly. Fifty students would pro- 
duce an income of $2,500 per month. 
Address L. S. Pratt, Pozo, San Luis 
Obispo County, California. 








Mayor Davis, Terre Taute, Indiana, 
gave the 1,500 students in the State 
Teachers College of that city, L. N. 
Hines, president, a Normal Day. Six 
special street cars and unlimited auto- 
mobiles were in use for the outing. 
The Chamber of Commerce, the city 
school superintendent, and all other 
city officials were hosts to the host of 
Normal teacher-students. 

The State University of Texas has 
seventy-two sections of land in West 
Texas, and near thereto famously 
successful oil wells have been tapped. 
If the seventy-two sections should 
prove to be oil lands the Texas State 
University would rival the State Uni- 
versity of Wyoming in riches. 
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There are 1,371 persons on the full. 


time pay roll of the University of 


Illinois. Of this number 924 are jp 
the administrative, instructional and 
research work, 144 in clerical work 
and 303 in mechanical and agricultural] 
work, 

Miss Florence E. Leadbetter, princi. 
pal of the Trade School for Girls 
Boston, her faculty and thousand 
girl students, mostly from the homes 
of working people, will occupy the 
most luxurious public school building 
in the world at their new home at 36 
the Fenway, corner Hemenway street, 
It is really a million-dollar building 
but the Boston Board of Education 
purchased it for $400,000, — including 
the necessary alterations for making 
it every way adapted to the teaching 
of domestic science and various trades 
in which wage-earning women can 
profitably engage. 





The State Teachers College at San 
Diego, California, E. L. Hardy, presi- 
dent, is now authorized by a_ unani- 
mous vote of the State Board of Edu- 
cation to conier degrees with major 
in elementary and junior hich school 
education. 





Elmore A. Pierce of Woburn, 
Mass., taught Mayor William Dever 
of Chicago in the Cummings School, 
Woburn, fifty-two years ago, and the 
Mayor had not seen him for nearly 
fifty vears until his recent visit to 
Woburn, and he recognized Pierce 
the minute he saw him, greeting him 
heartily. 











Every school needs it. 


best returns. 


It is the best machine for the 


TEACH TYPING THE 1923 WAY 


with the 


REMINGTON QUIET 12 


ITH the Quiet 12 pupils 


learn well to earn well. 

































better pay. 


the “natural touch.” 





Quiet helps in application and con- 
centration. Application and concentra’ 
tion give better work. Better work gives 


More work and less fatigue go with 





turbs nobody. 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon in the world—and its name is PARAGON 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
374 Broadway, New York 





Employers now demand quiet 
combined with capacity and 
durability—the quantity, quality 
and satisfaction that are fur- 


nished by the Quiet 12. 
The Quiet 12 may be operated in the 


ante-room, the conference room or even 
in the employer’s private office. It dis 


Investment in the Quiet 12 pays big 
dividends in proficient pupils. 


Branches Everywhere 
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Meetings te be Held 


OCTOBER, 


15-19: New York State Association 
of District Superintendents, Al- 
pany. W. C. Mepham, Merrick. 
15-29: New York State Council of 
City Superintendents, Albany. Wil- 
liam McAndrew, New York City. 
16-19: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Western Division, Grane 

Junction. 

18-20: Southern Division, Pueblo. 

18-20: Eastern Division, Denver. H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 532 Common- 
wealth Building, Denver. Colo. 

18-20: Montana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Butte, Grand Falls and 
Miles City. J. M. Hamilton, Boze- 
man, 

18-20: Indiana State Teachers As- 
sociation, Indianapolis. Elsa 
Huebner, Indianapolis. 

18-20: History Teachers Associa- 
tion, Topeka, W. S. Robb, Clay 
Centre. 

18-20: Kansas State Teachers 
Association, Topeka, Wichita, In- 
dependence and Salina. E. L. Hol- 
ton. Manhattan. 

20: Massachusetts Teachers Feder- 
ation, Boston. Mary McSkimmon, 
Brookline. 

20: Indiana State Kindergarten 


Association, Indianapolis. Mary 
Seppington, Union City. 
20-2 New Hampshire State Teach- 


ers Association, Manchester. 
W. Jackson, Madison. 


95-26: Illinois State Board Asso- 
ciation, Urbana. J. J. Kleb, Cairo. 
29-Nov, 3: Minnesota Educational 
Association, St. Paul. J, C. Brown, 
St. Cloud. 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Iowa Association of Mathe- 
matics Teachers, Des Moines. 
Martha Belson, Des Moines. 

1: Iowa Association of Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. C. S. Track- 
sel, Iowa City. 

2-8: Iowa Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, Des Moines. Mrs. Helen 
Wagner, Des Moines. 

2-3: Pennsylvania Assdciation of 
Deans of Women, Harrisburg, 
Mrs. Ella W. Brown, _ secretary, 
East Stroudsburg. 

$-11: Arkansas State gue As- 
sociation, Little Rock Cc Cc. 
Denney, Conway. 

9-11: Massachusetts State Teachers 
Association, Boston. E, L, Haynes, 
Methuen. 


9 


26, 27, 28: South Dakota Education 
Association, Watertown. A, 
Seymour, Secretary. 


27-29: New York State Teachers 
Association, Syracuse. John A. 
Decamp, Utica. 

29: West Virginia Educationa] As- 
sociation, Wheeling. Bess Ander- 
son, Parkersburg. 

29: New York State Association of 
English Teachers, Albany. W. P. 
McIntosh, White Plains. 


9 


DECEMBER. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 


Mich.. under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 


97.99- 

— American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
Cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 


tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
Fd the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


neta 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 
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* * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES + * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Immediate Positions for Available Teachers 
September-October Emergency Calls 
Register Now Blanks on Request 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


3 ‘Our ‘clients are the 
best Schools and Col- 
leges anc pay high- 

os est salaries. If de- 


5 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. serving of promotion, 
437 Fifth Ave., New York. ee will want you. 
Symes Bldg., Denver, Colo. ae ft pew Seem 


let, “Teachin as a 
38TH YEAR Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Wn. Business.” - 

















































































































MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


to employers, none for registration, 
If you neeé@ a teacher for any de- 
be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 

































































sirable place or know w pare a teacher may 
31 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
Between 


“pic lie ;j 
34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
































New York City candidates. Services 
Established 1855 Also Union Building free to school official 
Cleveland, Ohio schoo icials, ; 











Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 

NEW YORK ' 

Recommends college anc normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 

Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, 









































Manager. 


TEACHERS Is the one in the country 

to give you real service. 

Nineteen years in the 

e ar er AGENCY work, managed by com- 


petent educators, on the 


. * jump all the time for the 
14 South Carroll St., Madison, Wis. en ig 







































































WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 


We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


































































































































WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone Te ee 

























FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS xovitt 


Baker & Thorndike: Teaching Equipment 
Pre-Primer Chart 
Pre-Primer Sentence Cards 
Primer Seat Work 
Phrase Cards p< 
Word Cards 
La Rue: The F-U-N Book 
Ross: Reading to Find Out 
Schwartz: A Friend Indeed 


| NEW BOOKS FOR YOUR CLASSES ; 
= 


im 


SEP 27 1923 


FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Chaucer: Canterbury Tales, selections from The Modern Reader’s = 
Chaucer, Edited by C. W. Ziegler 

Ford & Ammerman: Plane and Solid Geometries 

Hayes & Moon: Modern History 

Leiper: A New English Grammar t 

Swenson: High School Mathematics 

Ullman & Henry: Elementary Latin 

Wilkinson: Contemporary Poetry. Modern Readers’ Series 





FOR TEACHERS 


Brim: Rural Education 
Forbes: Good Citizenship Through Story-Telling I 
Lippitt: A Manual of Corrective Gymnastics 
McMurry: How to Organize the Curriculum 


McMurry, Eggers, & McMurry: Teaching of Industrial Arts in 
the Elementary School 


Thorndike: The Psychology of Algebra 


Write for Information 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY se 
New York Boston Dallas ¥ 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 
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